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OU say, in your last record of 
electro - telegraphic progress— 
andawonderful progress it is, — 
that “twenty-five miles of wire 
for one of the Irish lines were 

encased with gutta percha in the usual way.” 
Now, I wish you would tell us something more 
about this, and of the manipulation generally 
of gutta percha. Thus writes to us an 
inquirer; and as we are always willing to 
afford readers the information they desire 
when we can do so conveniently and it is 
likely to interest others, we made a journey to 
the works of the Gutta Percha Company in 
that far distant part of this never-ending, stiil- 
beginning metropolis, this ten-times-Babylon, 
called the City-road. Well may strangers ask, 
where does London end? A satisfactory reply 
can scarcely be given. 

It ought to be almost too late now for us to 
give any information about gutta percha; but 
the truth is, the public is not curious: the 
many-headed monster is contented to wait till 
he findsthe information isin his head—he knows 
not how nor cares; and many of the present 
generation will go down to their quiet graves 
without any other knowledge of this extraor- 
dinary material than that it is something like 
{ndia-rubber, and serves to keep their feet dry. 
The majority of our readers, however, know 
perfectly well that the tree from which it is 
obtained, and there is but one, grows scarcely 
anywhere but in the Malayan Archipelago, and 
that until Dr. Montgomerie noticed the native 
use of it in 1842, and, together with Dr. 
D’Almeida, forced it upon the attention of the 
London manufacturers in 1843, it was unknown 
here. In 1845 we imported only 20,600 lbs. 
but in 1848 the quantity brought in amounted to 
3,000,000 Ibs.* and, since then, it has been con- 
stantly increasing, and, if it can be had, will 
continue to increase. Even now we see it in use 
in the shapeof mill-bands, buckets, sailors’ hats, 
buoys, speaking-trumpets, tables, baskets, 
picture-frames, moulded decorations of all 
sorts, pumps and bottles for acids, pipes for 
water and gas, soles for boots, hats, snuff- 
boxes, whips, skate-bottoms, bottles, breasts 
of water-wheels, dressings for wounds, sash- 
cord, waterproof cloth, even toothed wheels, 
and a hundred other things. And these 
we are satisfied are as nothing compared 
with the uses to which it will be applied 
hereafter. In fact, you may make any- 
thing of it but bread and cheese, and even 
of these you could get from it such an 
imitation as would serve the eye, though the 
gastric-juice would find it difficult to work 
upon. Some of the lumps in which it reaches 
this country are not unlike flattened cheeses, 
double-Glo’ster, for example: others are like 
cocoa-nuts in their rough shells; and the first 
step taken with it is to bring these within the 
action of a vertical wheel, with knives fixed on 
the face of it, which, revolving rapidly, cut the 
material into thin slices, and often expose the 
progress of the Malays towards the deceits of 
civilization, in the shape of lumps of wood en- 
cased, to increase the apparent quantity. The 
mode of obtaining gutta percha, we may say 








here, is most wasteful: instead. of tapping the | suddenly produced no effect; proving their 
trees at intervals to obtain the sap, the trees are capability to withstand hydraulic pressure, 
cut down, so that, unless their artificial cultiva- | whether steadily or intermittently applied. Mr. 
tion be taken up by civilized people, the supply | Burstall, who conducted the experiments (and 
will soon be shortened. Dr. Oxley,* who) his very name must have struck dismay into 
wrote in Singapore, whence all that we get at|the piping), says, “The tubes were }-inch 
present comes, says, that for the quantity | bore, the material } inch thick ; and, in addition 
which was exported between January Ist, to the trial already named, they were also 
1845, and July, 1847, nearly 70,000 trees | tested by the Water Company’s proving pump, 
must have been destroyed ! ‘with its regular load of 250 pounds to the 
When it has been sliced, as we said, it is boiled | *4%4re inch: afterwards we added weight up 
in coppers, forced into a hopper, where ser- | *° 337 pounds, and I wished to have gone to 500, 
rated knives tear it into shreds ; and it is washed 2u¢ the lever of the valve would bear no more 
in various waters, in the course of which the “eight: we were unable to burst the pipe.” The 
foreign matter sinks to the bottora and is re-| cost, as we understood, is at present about the 
moved, while the gutta percha fioats. Being Same as lead, but then expense is saved by 
cleansed, and this is of great zonsequence, | the absence of joints. 
especially for covering telegraph wires, the, It may be well to mention that where pipes 
material is put between rollers, which partly | °F other articles made of gutta percha are 
squeeze out the moisture, and it is then placed ¢xposed to the direct rays of the sun, they 
in a kneading machine, and, ultimately js Should be painted white, as this effectually, it 
passed through rollers to form sheets and '® said, prevents the material from softening, 
bands, or submitted to the drawing-mill to be | Tee youngest of our readers of course knows 


formed into cords or pipes. At the tempera-| why. 
ture of boiling-water it becomes soft, will take| At the Lambeth Gutta Percha Works, where 





‘any form or the finest impression, and at the the same processes are seen in operation, they 


ordinary temperature regains the consistence | adopt for pipes, &c. what they call Double Com- 
itlaatines: | Pound, containing, apparently, India-rubber 
| mixed with the gutta percha, and this produces 
a more flexible article, and if proved to be 
equally strong and lasting (of which there 
| seems little doubt), will come largely into use. 
Small tubes of this compound are very well 
‘suited for all gas-work where flexibility is 


Herein lies, as may be seen at once, its 
extraordinary value. Combined with sulphur, 
it may be made as hard as ebony, too, but 
this is not the condition in which it is most 
useful, For pipe-making and for covering 


telegraphic wires a further cleansing process 
is gone through: it is driven by immense 
pressure, the pressure of four hydraulic pumps, 
through gauze wire and very fine holes in a 
steel piate, and it is rolled and kneaded again. 
To make pipe the softened material is forced | 
through a die, the pipe as it forms being drawn | 


‘required, and for publicans’ use, to attach by 
union joints the beer cask with the drawing 
| machine: a pipe of half an inch bore is found 
\ to be very useful in many places, the connec- 
re . . . 
, tions being made in about a minute. 

At the works in the City-road we noticed, 
amongst the objects moulded, batteries, formed 


away from the die through water to harden it. | 





* Report of Jury, Class xxviii. Great Exhibition, 


The mode of joining the pipes is very simple 
and beautiful, hot water and a little skill being 
all that is needed. 

There seems good reason to believe that 
piping of this material will be very extensively | 
used, The testimonials in favour of its use| 
for conveying water and other ‘uids are} 
numerous and strong, although necessarily | 
the experience is comparatively short. We. 


regard it as of xhe utmost importance that the | 
fact of its endurance should be established, as, 
that being proved, we shall then be able to get | 
rid of the noxioup lead-piping through which | 
water now flows tc our dwellings, and the, still | 
worse, lead-lined cidterns. The ability to make | 


pipes in very long leggths, too, will bz valuable 


in many cases, as, Vfor instance, when it is}. 


necessary to lay pipes under water. ‘To convey | 


the Croton water to iackwell’s Island, New| 


York, a distance of 1,000 feet, the pipe was | 
made of gutta percha in one length, and, by | 
means of a line of boats, was lowered into its| 


} 


place—with small anchors attached a¢ intervals 
to keep it steady—in sever: minutes and a half. 


We remember, a few years \go, when some of | 
the Dutch and Belgic towns were being lighted | 


with gas by our countrymen, noticing the time 
that was occupied in driving ghe mains across 
the canals and other waters ‘hat intervened. 


Gutta percha (its durability bring, of course, 


As to the strength of gutta perche pipes, we 
have the evidence of the engirer to the Bir- 
mingham Waterworks that a 20) feet head of 
water and the “ram” caused by ‘shutting it off 








' sibility. 
only one step farther, who shall venture to say 
| to what the telegraph will lead? 


| 
first proved) would have obviated the difficulty. | 

| Tue Oren Sewers or Brompton.—It 
_is discreditable that in such a neighbourhood 
|as Kensington and Brompton open sewers 


} 


* Quoted in Tomlinson’s “ Cyclopedia: of Useful Arts.” | which connect the two quarters, 


with all their divisions in one piece. To pro- 
duce this, of course immense pressure is re- 
_quired,—as much as i50 tons. Here, too, we 
{saw the mode adopted for testing the covered 
wires: the wires, we should say, receive two 
coatings, so that, should any impurity occur 
in the first operation, the evil it would cause 
may be obviated by the second. Made into 
lengths of about 1,000 yards each, these are 
suspended in water for a certain time, and are 
then temporarily connected, to the extent of 40 
or 50 miles, through which the current from a 
powerful battery is made to pass and discharge 


agun. It was passed through 60 miles when 


| we were there, without the slightest perceptible 


interval of time. 

Let what we have said suffice to show the 
importance we attach to the introduction of 
this material, the application of which, we feel 
satisfied, is but in its infancy, and will pave 
the way, as every fresh discovery does, for 
further advances and improvements. We owe 


it much for what it has already done. But 


| for our knowledge of gutta percha, the exten- 


sion across seas of the electric telegraph, which 
is now tying together all parts of the world, 
might have long remained an unrealised pos- 
And then, following the progress 








should still be allowed to spread their injurious 
gases and bad odours in the few green lanes 
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es Weeth bad yore with wore oF jess success 
czken 19 band by the assoriatuen, namely, 
erchitertural education, the architectural exni- 
yruen. af the guestss rerais v Or petIt3C 
Wh regard to the Gret, be 


a 
wogress winch wat gredua ‘rT 


ware ae aweBent UT that proieséion 
a. s the ct of Ne exuetence—the 
roper z eCIeE anagement of the entire 
gilding operations of the country. But afew 


rears ago there were axnost 80 architects as 2 
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peparae proic 
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Be repiul Teasing Some deplored this 
ae ruled at he contended that it was 
properiy the mere result of the recreased divi- 
won of iavour anc the mcreases appreciation 

the archiuleci's use— demand creating 
BupF ' H rer Wat a2 ST us fs _ a the 
same time that the public had bat Inttle conf 
Genuce it ¢ ar vectural profeasion: thie wae 

a”. reasut tee O0NGIQ05 £ Cor petiions 
teat tat cum oitet Wou.d Bot Wind themseires 
to employ the successful competitor, and so 

née architectural profession possessed 
the confidence of the public as others do, euch 
a condition would be out of the question: # 
Was also diepiaved in the fact of the rora! 


manuon 2t Usyorne having beea built wicb- 
It wae bere remarked, how- 
bat thie was not to be the case with the 
zt Baimora Akhough it wes to 
that e raped merease in ne demand 
rchitects would weaken the supply for a 
tome, yet, be contended, there was more thas 
this in it The means of education were 
essentially defective amd imadequate. Royal 
Academy lectures, six a year, were not sufi 


ae ee teed 


com. Usiversity iectares also, wherein a 
single professor bad to take the whole pro- 
vince of art and] science, as if it were but a 
very small one, were not sufficient. The le 


etittute of architects ought to have its profes- 
sure and teachers, 60 that every one of the 
wusperous suljects of study should be taught 
aman who had given peculiar attention to 
nat one department, and wae perfect in it. 
¢ profession would never acquire the com- 
ee confidence of the public of this matter of 

t aud common sense country till such means 

of thorough isstruction were provided. The 
nefitute, be thoug bt, had too much on its 
bands to enter fully upon such an undertaking 
yet; aud whether the association could con- 
trire t provide any substitute in the mean- 
time Wat 2 pan worthy of conei leration. 
With regard to the architectaral exhibition, he 
congratulated the association upon the success 
which di att ea their efforts in its eeta- 
blishment. ~~ toe ume of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, when p2cting and seu) pure were mere 
reproductions of aat.que conventionalities, ar- 
chitecture being the same, was a fi: member 
of the same academy; but now that both the 
one and the otser had become miore truly 
rincipled, the disparity of nature between 
pietoria al art and constructive art was made 
apparent. Thus arose the disrespect shown 
towards architecture in the rooms of the 
Academy both by the public and by the 
academicians themselves. At the same time 
the increase of architectural employment pro- 
vided more and more the means of supply ing an 
exhibition of its own. The association had the 


ie 


emmetetteamnesinet 
ri ° 


"great merit of seiting this en foot : a had suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation; and now that the 
mavagement bad yeoen without besitation trane- 
(erred w tbe subscribers, tae public would ad- 
dusonaliy appreciaie tue maguatmmcty of the 
act. As tegerGec archileciare comptiazicns, 
te was sorry that the eflorte of the association 
bad sot produced much of a practical resalt. 
The principle of the competion wast, no 
dowlt, as ancient as the art of archetectural 
drawing; und thus spenes of bumoess mage 
be sand to etand almost alome se to the appli- 
cab.lny of the principle The undoubted fixed- 
of te establishment at the present day 
wat the result, not of accident, but of sound 
and philssoplue principle. Many persons bad 
contended agains: the ersiem altogether, but 
it was in vain to do so: we must rather suit 
ourselves to the fact of ite ixeduces. There 
Were aby moet ovnvuriwve dttaile um the presemt 
operation of the system, and the good of x 
was almost entirely lost; but i only sequired 
a remedy to correct all or most of the evil. 
The want of confidence im the archstectaral 
profesmon and ite cause, be bad already 
alluded to; Sat ke result bere was more serious 
still Susp con being once jacufed, this pro 
toked license; and all the injustices of every- 
day expenence were the consequence. What 
be considered to be needed was confederation 
—the trades’ anion epstem im some form. Tae 
public were not unwilkng to give fair play, if 
thie were understood. The diversity of opinion 
among architects themselves was a difficulty, 
and there might be some who « ould & Lot the 
policy of keeping aloo! for selfish ends; but 
these dificulties were mot insurmocntable. A 
well-founded confederation uyon the abstract 
question might soon determw@me detaile of ope- 
rauon; and he recommended such to be 


formed, although after ali nothmg could 

enable the profession to d speuse with the 

merit wh Y be bad first alluded to,—that 
c 


-, who was m the chair, then 
reai an addres , from which we make the 
fullowing extrac.s:— 

“The schools of design established all over 
Berovp-, the art socictics, the ertizan schools, and 
cumbers of similar imetitations, al] pont planly 
towards the direction public taste is taking. and 
are all called into action by it; and if one proof 

could be found stronger then another, it is to see 
st this moment the hard, calculating apart of trade 
deliberately counting the cost and relying on the 
profit to be reaped by an expenditare of large trea- 
sare, in furnishing forth a resort of public aarese- 
ment with food for the mind and aot merely for 
the eve and ear, in sending forth two gentiemen of 
known ability to select and purchase st great coat 
works of ert the best and most rare, efforts of the 
highest taste and genius, and that to please and 
entertain a holiday multitude. 

A better comprehension and cri icism of works 
of art is becoming more widely diffesed each day - 
the eye of the beholder becomes more slive to the 
beauties that may be placed before it, and learns to 
discriminate between the fictitious, the claptrap, 
the merely mechanical, as opposed to the true and 
es poetic. 

‘* Tume was when, from the highest branches of 
poetical design down to the lowest connection 
between desiga and production of all kinds, there 
was bat little encouragement afforded by the pabiic 
at all: in mapafactures the direct application of art 
was not understood, and there was a general ab- 
sence of enlightenment and perception upon ail 
matters of decorative art ia ali forms. Professor 
Cockerell himself complained very jastly before 
the select committee of the House of Commons,— 
that ‘while the improvements in the science of 
building gave as great advastages over our fore- 
fathers, architecture as an art had lost ground,’ 

nd its principles were less understood than for- 
merly. At that time it was no fashionable subject 
of research, it was matter of caprice as to what 
style of any age or country could be called the best 
‘the prevailing taste was, indeed, Elizabethan), a 
state of things to be truly laid to the ignorance of 
the mass in matters of taste. Bat it was time that 
matters should mend. Manufacturers found there 
Was a necessity to adopt different views: art manu- 
facturers and applications were called into existence : 
an Art Journal found a widely-extended support : 
books were written, lectures given, papers read be- 
fore societies ; the least and the worst of all as indi- 
cative as the best of an earnest desire, an awakened 
spirit; calling into action all sorts of argument— 


stones, with gup: and holes, hidden end ungeen 
before, il (be weary mand was well nigh tempicd 
to put the whole down as empty trash, and 1, 
listen wo longer.” 

“ The industrial arts are now | the wey, and 
eect éey the pebiic miod will become mare alive ty 
and wil icare to reise toe ingher and more ides! 
creauont of fancy: imseusibis the public eve wil] 
become educated. The demand wil be rsiend, an/ 
our business = to be prepared to sutiefy &, and 
to ser thet the noble ar: of architectore is not sien: 
betindhand. There s, indeed. much edo. In ail 
thes great city of London bow lsrthe is there which 


e 


EP 


whieh bre could not possibly gum any eiperence in 
& school.” 

Mr. Tite expressed the great gratification he 
felt in being present for the first time at a 
meeting of a secicty so uEmercus and 60 suc- 
cessful mm its object. Lockeng around him, 
and reverting to the experience of his own 
youth, he could only say, notwithstanding al] 
the defectireness of the means of education at 
present, that if students mowadsve could on!y 
understand bow much inferur were the means 
ai command at tha! ume they would feel chank- 
ful for what opportunities thry possessed. He 
remembered bow, more than thirty years azo, 
he was a member of such a sotiety as the pre- 
sent, formed by half a dezen stedents of the 
academy, and bow mu had to be abandoned 
after only a few months’ existence from total 
want of encouragement. Bat even although 
matters were mended now, be could not beip 
saying how far ovr brethren on the continent 
were before us. Ig Germany, where be had 
recently spent some time, be found that the 
profession possessed, more particularly in Ber- 
im. its regular teachers of every branch of the 
archwect’s knowledge. The student had ciasses 
at hue command om every subject in detail. 
After a thorough instruction of this nature, he 
had to devote a fixed period to practical work : 
be was then ready to submit his acquirements 
to the examination of persons appointed by 
Government : it was only after such examina- 
tion tha* be commenced as an architect ; and 
be who had not the licemse of the examiners 
was not allowed to practise at all. The con- 
sequence was, that the German architects were 
thoroughiy possessed of the whole extent of 
sro. ae skill. For imstance, be had looked 
over the new Museum at Berlin, which every 
one knew to be an extensive and elaborate 
work of art: be had afterwards had the grati- 
fication of seeing the working drawings of the 
buikhog, and i was only then that he per- 
ceived to his astonishment how complete and 
intricate had been the architect's labours. 
He found that they had embraced the most 
minute details of decoration from Gret to last. 
Nothing had been left to other 
the colouring was all completely arranged on 
the drawings,—even the gilding on the en- 
richments: the panels for paintings were mat- 
ters for determination by the architect, Herr 
Stiiler: and even the su of the pictares, 
the work of Cornelius and other masters, were 
chosen by him as part of his design. The 
consequence was, that the entire work was one 
harmonious whole,—absolute unity of purpose 
pervaded every part of it,—it was the produc- 
tien of a single mind. 

At a future period of the evening, Mr. Tite 
adverted to a remark which had been casuaily 
dropped, which appeared to be in opposition 
to the principle rie architect's payment by 
commission. He hoped it would not be al- 
lowed to go forth that any departure from the 
recognised system would be encouraged for a 
moment. Of all competition, that of price 
would be the worst. Every architect ought to 
stand far above the possibility of a suspicion 
that he would increase his client's expenditure 
for the increase of his own commission. This 
principle of payment was recognised every- 
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where at present, and in France the rate was | 
the same as our own—5 per cent; and the! 
confirmation of the principle was the best safe. | 
guard for the independence of the profession. | 
He also alluded to objections which had been | 
raised to the views which had been expressed | 
by Mr. Kerr on the subject of competition : | 
he concurred with these views from his own | 
experience, and believed that the principle of | 
competition, if properly worked out, was one | 
calculated to be of great advantage. Holding | 
up to view the great objects of the advance- 
ment of the art, and the maintenance of the | 
dignity of the profession, he counselled com- | 
bination and co-operation as the surest means 
of securing such excellent ends. 


Mr. E. Hall adverted to the advantages of 
meetings of this character. Not only, he said, 
is the education of the architect a subject 
demanding attention, but that of the public is | 
of equal importance; and to this end no means 
could be of such service as the Architectural 
Exhibition in familiarising the public eye to} 
the peculiarities of representation, and as an| 
antidote to the pernicious influence of the pre- | 
sent stucco architecture. The architectural | 
profession is of an universal character : the | 
same principles which the most thinking minds | 
have decided on for guidance in architecture 
apply in equal force to furniture and other | 
objects of daily use. An edifice, the result of | 
long and careful thought and consideration, } 
should not be hastily altered in any way; but) 
in the pre:ent day (with the utmost Latidlartings 
to the feelings or the reputation of the original | 
architect,—often for a mere whim) a building is | 
thought to require alterations or additions; and 
London offered but too many examples of | 
buildings disfigured or entirely lost to us by | 
such unjustifiable operations. 


Mr. Billings advocated a higher standard | 
for the qualifications of the architect, and the | 
necessity of combination to attain that end.) 
The architects as yet have worked in an isolated 
way—and have, therefore, produced no im- | 
pression. He urged the adoption of fees | 
and charges for the actual amount of time and | 
skill expended, instead of the present system. 
of a per centage on the cost of the work 
done. 

Mr. Ferrey (who proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman), Mr. Kendall, Mr. Scoles, 
Mr. Jopling, Mr. Garbett, Mr. Jennings, &c. 
were present, 








OPENING OF THE OXFORD AND 
BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY. 


On the 30th, the heretofore incomplete por- 
tion of this line or branch of the Great Western 
Railway, viz. from Banbury to Birmingham 
was formally opened. The ceremony was dis- | 
tinguished by a series of casualties very discre- | 
ditable to the management. The line has been | 
constructed by Messrs. Peto and Betts, under 
the superintendence of Mr. I. K. Brunel. The. 
works include—the Harbury cutting, between | 
Banbury and Fenny Compton, half a mile in 
length, and 110 feet deep, out of which have 
been excavated 3,000,000 cubic yards of marl 
and limestone; a viaduct at Leamington, and 
bridge over the High-street, the latter 130 feet 
span; an aqueduct at Myton, constructed so 
as not to impede the navigation of the Bir- 
mingham and Oxford canal; a bridge over 
the Avon, 160 feet in length ; viaduct at War- 
wick, of 30 arches, 25 feet span each; a bridge 
over the road and canal at Warwick, composed 
of iron girders 150 feet span; the Hatton em- 
bankment, 3 miles in length and 25 feet in 
height; the Finwood bridge, 60 feet high and 
140 feet long; an iron bridge over Stratford 
Canal, 60 feet in length; the Solihull viaduct, 
500 feet long; an embankment at Haycock’s- 
green, one mile long and 48 feet high; the 
Haycock’s-green cutting, one mile long and 
30 feet deep; a bridge under the Bristol and 
Gloucester Railway, constructed on an em- 
bankment, 50 feet high, the trains of the 
Bristol and Gloucester line having worked 
over it during the progress of the works; an 
iron bridge over the Warwick canal, 150 feet 
long; anda bridge over the Coventry road into 
Birmingham, 60 feet long. 





DIAGRAMS TO ILLUSTRATE THE HON. AND REV. MR. GORE'S 
SCHEME FOR THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. 
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DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. 

A SCHEME FOR THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS, AND 
THE CONVERSION OF THE SEWAGE MATTER INTO 
A DRIED INODOROUS MANURE, ANI? CLEAR iN- 
ODORQOUS WATER, WITHOUT THE ESCAPE ‘OF 
EFFLUVIA DURING THE PROCESS. 

Tue town, into which it is desired to intro- 
duce the system about to be descvibed, must 
be divided into sewerage districts, formed with 
reference to surface configuration, and at the 
lowest point in each district receptacles pro- 
portionate to the extent of the cistrict, and 
density of the population therein, must be 
formed for collecting, disintegrating, desic- 
cating, and deodorizing the sewage matter. 

The accompanying diagrams will tend to 
illustrate the description of the formation cf 
one of these receptacles, and of the process 
therein to be pursued in the conversion of the 
sewage matter. . 

The fulfilment of every necessary require; 
ment for the efficient drainage of the district 
having determined the depth and capacity of 
the minor and main sewers, and the dimen-. 
sions of the collecting receptacles having been‘ 
derived therefrom, A represents the main: 
sewer in the district, conveying the sewage 
matter by means of sluices (B) into the col- 


lecting receptacles 1, 2, 4, 5, excavated to a. 


sufficient depth below the general level of the 
district and the main sewer to admit of their 
being fully charged, to within 4 feet of the top, 
with sewage matter. 

The area of the place of collection, &c. 
should be excavated to double the depth deter- 
mined on as necessary for the construction of 
these receptacles, the lower half being divided 
into five compartments, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; the 
centre one (8) being carried down below the 
floors of the others for the purpose of drain- 
ing them and working pumping machinery. 

Over these compartments five tanks must 
be constructed ; 1, 2,4, 5, being the collecting 
receptacles before noted, and 3, a tank for 
filtered water, as will hereafter appear, suffi- 
cient intervals (K) being lef. between the tanks 
to admit of their proper construction, and to 
contain,—first, pipes for heating the tanks; 
second, machinery for working cranes by 
hydraulic pressure ; third, gas-pipes for light- 
ing the tanks; 4th, pipes for admitting atmo- 
spheric air for ventilation ; and, lastly, a means 
of access to the reservoirs or wells below. 

In the end (C) of each tank, opposite the 
sluice (B) for admitting the sewage-matter, are 
to be inserted, at a level of 6 feet from the top 
of the tank, sluice-cocks filled with perforated 
guards, and so on at intervals to within about 
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‘HE opening meeting an 
ale poles Bi was held on October Ist, at) 
Lyon’s-inn-hall, and was exceedingly well at- | 
tended. Letters of apology from the Earl de | 
Grey, Professor Cockerell, Mr. Inman, and | 
others were announced. A report from the) 
committee was read, which congratulated the 
members on the satisfactory condition of the 
association, adverted to the great progress 
made during the past session, and ascribed 
the prosperity of the society to the free and 
unrestricted but kindly criticism it was its, 
object to foster. Allusion was also made in it 
to the success of the Architectural Exhibition, 
which had in the first instance been originated 
by the independent exertions of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kerr, in moving the adoption of the 
report, took occasion to allude to several ques- 
tions which had been with more or less success 
taken in hand by the association, namely, 
architectural education, the architectural exhi- 
bition, and the questio verata of competitions. 
With regard to the first, he alluded to the 
progress which was gradually being made 
towards the obtainment by the profession of 
that which is the object of its existence—the 
proper and scientific management of the entire 
building operations of the country. But afew 
years ago there were almost no architects as a 
separate profession,—even Nash was a builder; 
now their number was very considerable, and it 
was rapidly increasing. Some deplored this 
as ruinous; but he contended that it was 
properly the mere result of the increased divi- 
sion of labour and the increased appreciation 
of the architect's use—demand creating 
supply. However, it was a serious fact at the 
same time that the public had but little confi- 
dence in the architectural profession: this was 
the reason of the condition in competitions 
that the committee would not bind themselves 
to employ the successful competitor, and so 
on: if the architectural profession possessed | 
the confidence of the public as others do, such 
a condition would be out of the question: it 
was also displayed in the fact of the royal | 
mansion at Osborne having been built with- 
out an architect. (It was here remarked, how- | 
ever, that this was not to be the case with the 
new palace at Balmoral.) Although it was to 
be expected that a rapid increase in the demand 
for architects would weaken the supply for a 
time, yet, he contended, there was more than 
this in it. The means of education were 
essentially defective and inadequate. Royal 
Academy lectures, six a year, were not suffi 
cient. University lectures also, wherein a 
single professor had to take the whole pro- 
vince of art and science, as if it were but a 
very small one, were not sufficient. The In- 
stitute of architects ought tu have its profes- 
sors and teachers, so that every one of the 
numerous subjects of study should be taught 
by a man who had given peculiar attention to 
that one department, od was perfect in it. 
The profession would never acquire the com- 
plete confidence of the public of this matter of 
fact and common sense country till such means 
of thorough instruction were provided. The 
institute, he thought, had too much on its 
hands to enter fully upon such an undertaking 
yet; and whether the association could con- 
trive to provide any substitute in the mean- 
time was a question worthy of consideration. 
With regard to the architectural exhibition, he 
congratulated the association upon the success | 
which had attended their efforts in its esta- 
blishment. In the time of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, when painting and sculpture were mere | 
reproductions of antique conventionalities, ar- 
chitecture being the same, was a fit member 
of the same academy; but now that both the 
one and the otaer had become more truly 
principled, the disparity of nature between 
pictorial art and constructive art was made 
apparent. Thus arose the disrespect shown 
towards architecture in the rooms of the 
Academy both by the public and by the 
academicians themselves. At the same time 
the increase of architectural employment pro- 
vided more and more the means of supplying an 
exhibition of its own. The association had the 


ZIONE OF THE ARCHITEC- | great merit of setting this on foot: it had suc- 
TRAL ASSOCIATION. ‘ceeded beyond expectation ; and now that the 


-ersazi | had been without hesitation trans- 
d conversazione of | management had been witho path of professional life became filled with stambling 


had not produced much of a practical result. 


‘drawing; and this species of business might | 


| warm discussions—almost hostile demonstrations . 
'so that opinions heretical to all before received, 
became a creed to some, and the even easy 


ferred to the subscribers, the public wou 7 ne |ecenied, WRN pede Gill heels, bildien diame 
ditionally appreciate the magnanimity of | before, till the weary mind was well nigh tem ted 
act. As regarded architectural competitions, +, put the whole down as erpty trash P 
he was sorry that the efforts of the association | jisten no longer.” pty » and to 


‘* The industrial arts are now leading the way, and 


‘The principle of the competition was, no) 4 a, teste ; 
: igi | y the public mind will become more ali 
doubt, as ancient as the art of architectural | 244 wili learn to relish the higher and iclidiien 


1 creations of fancy: insensibly the public i 
be said to stand almost alone as to the appli- | become educated. The demand will be ot i 
cability of the principle. The undoubted fixed- | our business it is to be prepared to satisfy it, and 


ness of its establishment at the present day | to see that the noble art of architecture is not alone 


‘was the result, not of accident, but of sound | behindhand. There is, indeed, much todo. In all 


Many persons bad this great city of London how little is there which 
contended against the system altogether, but | attempts or professes ia the least degree to take any 
it was in vain to do so: we must rather suit | Part whatever in the general progress.” 

ourselves to the fact of its fixedness. ‘There! ‘‘ The architectural student labours under many 
were many most obnoxious details in the present | difficulties. No mere drawing school or school of 
operation of the system, and the good of it | design will do for him: it would be quite insufii- 
was almost entirely lost; but it only required | Gents, because bis perssit is mixed up with the 
a remedy to correct all or most of the evil. | at tpn aol arty handicrafts, of 
The want of confidence in the architectural | school, Soe Res POT OP Say. Sepereem in 


profession and its cause, he had already | 
alluded to; ut its result here was more serious! __Mr. Tite expressed the great gratification he 


still. Suspicion being once justified, this pro- | felt in being present for the first time at a 
voked license; and all the injustices of every- | meeting of a society so numerous and so suc- 


day experience were the consequence. What | cessful in its object. Looking around him, 
he considered to be needed was confederation and reverting to the experience of his own 


and philosophic principle. 


'—the trades’ union system in some form. ‘The | Youth, he could only say, notwithstanding all 


public were not unwilling to give fair play, if the defectiveness of the means of education at 
this were understood. The diversity of opinion | present, that if students nowadays could only 
among architects themselves was a difficulty, | understand bow much inferior were the means 
and there might be some who would a topt the | at command at that time they would feel thank- 
policy of keeping aloof for selfish ends; but | ful for what opportunities they possessed. He 
these difficulties were not insurmountable. A | remembered how, more than thirty years ago, 
well-founded confederation upon the abstract | he was a member of such a society as the pre- 
question might soon determine details of ope- | sent, formed by half a dozen students of the 
ration; and he recommended such to be| academy, and how it had to be abandoned 
formed, although after all nothing could | after only a few months’ existence from total 
enable the profession to dispense with the | want of encouragement. But even although 
merit which he had first alluded to,—that | matters were mended now, he could not help 
thorough education which would secure uni- | Saying how far our brethren on the continent 
veven! confidences. were before us. In Germany, where he had 

Mr. Edwestor, who was in the chair, then | recently spent some time, he found that the 
read an addres , from which we make the | profession possessed, more particularly in Ber- 
following extrac.s : — lin, its regular teachers of every branch of the 
“The schools of design established all over | atchitect’s knowledge. The student had classes 


Europe, the art societics, the artizan schools, and ‘at his command on every subject in detail. 





‘numbers of similar institutions, all point plainly | After a thorough instruction of this nature, he 
‘towards the direction public taste is taking, and | had to devote a fixed period to practical work : 


are all called into action by it; and if one proof he was then ready to submit his acqrirements 


could be found stronger than another, it is to see to the examination of persons appointed by 


at this moment the hard, calculating spirit of trade) Government: it was only after such examina- 
deliberately counting the cost and relying on the | tion tha he commenced as an architect ; and 
profit to be reaped by an expenditure of large trea-| he who had not the license of the examiners 
sure, in furnishing forth a resort of public amuse- |... not allowed to practise at all. Th 
mt espe ye for ee ny and not merely for | sequence anor og a be Bingo oe 
the eye and ear, in sending forth two gentl ee Germ 

; . ee of | thoroughly possessed of the whole extent of 


known ability to select and purchase at great cost , , 
works of art the best and most rare, effurts of the | professional skill. For instance, he had looked 
highest taste and genius, and that to please and Over the new Museum at Berlin, which every 


entertain a holiday multitude. ‘one knew to be an extensive and elaborate 
A better comprehension and cri icism of works | work of art: he had afterwards had the grati- 
of art is becoming more widely diffused each day ; | fication of seeing the working drawings of the 
the eye of the beholder becomes more alive to the | building, and it was only » don that he per- 
beauties that may be placed before it, and learns to | ceived to his astonishment how complete and 
discriminate between the fictitious, the claptrap, | intricate had been the architect’s labours 
eA a. ag as opposed to the tras He found that they had embraced the most 
“Time ra Sn i al “minute details of decoration from first to last. 
SN et eg ee wd Nothing had been left to other management : 


poetical design down to the lowest connection : 

between desiga and production of all kinds, there | the colouring was all completely arranged on 
was but little encouragement afforded by the public. the drawings,—even the gilding on the en- 
at all: in manufactures the direct application of art | richments: the panels for paintings were mat- 


was not understood, and there was a general ab- | ters for determination by the architect, Herr 
sence of enlightenment and perception upon all | Stiiler: and even the subjects of the pictures, 
matters of decorative art in all forms. Professor the work of Cornelius and other masters, were 
Cockerell himself complained very justly before | chosen by him as part of his design. The 
the select committee of the House of Commons,—| consequence was, that the entire work was one 
a oe the improvements in the science Of harmonious whole,—absolute unity of purpose 
g gave us great advantages over our fore. | ded t of it.—it th od 
fathers, architecture as an art had lost ground,’ ag ee ee ee 
and its principles were less understood than for- tion of a single mind. 
merly. At that time it was no fashionable subject| Ata future period of the evening, Mr. Tite 
of research, it was matter of caprice as to what adverted to a remark which had been casuaily 
style of any age or country could be called the best dropped, which appeared to be in opposition 
(the prevailing taste was, indeed, Elizabethan), a to the principle oF an architect’s payment by 
state of things to be truly laid to the ignorance of | .ommission. He hoped it would not be al- 
the mass in matters of taste. But it was time t! lowed to my er that departure from the 
matters should mend. Manufacturers found there | : f = id be Se — ed fi 
was a necessity to adopt different views: art manu- recognied aystem would be. encouraged for 8 
facturers and applications were called into existence : ‘moment. Of all competition, that of price 
| would be the worst. Every architect ought to 


an Art Journal found a widely-extended support : rl fo 2 
books were written, lectures given, papers read be- | Stand far above the possibility of a suspicion 


fore societies ; the least and the worst of all as indi- | that he would increase his client’s expenditure 
cative as the best of an earnest desire, an awakened for the increase of his own commission. This 
spirit; calling into action all sorts of argument—' principle of payment was recognised every- 
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where at present, and in France the rate was | 
the same as our own—5 per cent; and the! 
confirmation of the principle was the best safe- | 
guard for the independence of the profession. | 
He also alluded to objections which had been | 
raised to the views which had been expressed | 
by Mr. Kerr on the subject of competition :| 
he concurred with these views from his own | 
experience, and believed that the principle of | 
competition, if properly worked out, was one 
calculated to be of great advantage. Holding | 
up to view the great objects of the advance- | 
ment of the art, and the maintenance of the 
dignity of the profession, he counselled com- 
bination and co-operation as the surest means 
of securing such excellent ends. 


Mr. E. Hall adverted to the advantages of 
meetings of this character. Not only, he said, 
is the education of the architect a subject 
demanding attention, but that of the public is | 
of equal importance; and to this end no means | 
could be of such service as the Architectural 
Exhibition in familiarising the public eye to | 
the peculiarities of representation, and as an| 
antidote to the pernicious influence of the pre- | 
sent stucco architecture. The architectural | 
profession is of an universal character: the | 
same principles which the most thinking minds | 
have decided on for guidance in architecture | 
apply in equal force to furniture and other | 
objects of daily use. An edifice, the result of | 
long and careful thought and consideration, ' 
should not be hastily altered in any way ; but } 
in the present day (with the utmost indifference | 
to the feelings or the reputation of the original 
architect,—often for a mere whim) a building is 
thought to require alterations or additions; and 
London offered but too many examples of 
buildings disfigured or entirely lost to us by 
such unjustifiable operations. 


Mr. Billings advocated a higher standard 
for the qualifications ef the architect, and the 
necessity of combination to attain that end.) 
The architects as yet have worked in an isolated | 


way—and have, therefore, produced no im- | 
pression. He urged the adoption of fees) 
and charges for the actual amount of time and | 
skill expended, instead of the present system | 
of a per centage on the cost of the work 
done. 
Mr. Ferrey (who proposed a vote of thanks | 
to the Chairman), Mr. Kendall, Mr. Scoles, | 
Mr. Jopling, Mr. Garbett, Mr. Jennings, &c. | 
were present. 











OPENING OF THE OXFORD AND 
BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY. 


On the 30th, the heretofore incomplete por- 
tion of this line or branch of the Great Western 
Railway, viz. from Banbury to Birmingham | 
was formally opened. The ceremony was dis- | 
tinguished by a series of casualties very discre- | 
ditable to the management. The line has been 
constructed by Messrs. Peto and Betts, under 
the superintendence of Mr. I. K. Brunel. The, 
works include—the Harbury cutting, between | 
Banbury and Fenny Compton, half a mile in 
length, and 110 feet deep, out of which have 
been excavated 3,000,000 cubic yards of marl 
and limestone; a viaduct at Leamington, and 
bridge over the High-street, the latter 130 feet 
span; an aqueduct at Myton, constructed so 
as not to impede the navigation of the Bir- 
mingham and Oxford canal; a bridge over 
the Avon, 160 feet in length ; viaduct at War- 
wick, of 30 arches, 25 feet span each; a bridge 
over the road and canal at Warwick, composed 
of iron girders 150 feet span; the Hatton em- 
bankment, 3 miles in length and 25 feet in 
height; the Finwood bridge, 60 feet high and 
140 feet long; an iron bridge over Stratford 
Canal, 60 feet in length; the Solihull viaduct, 
500 feet long; an embankment at Haycock’s- 
green, one mile long and 48 feet high; the 
Haycock’s-green cutting, one mile long and 
30 feet deep; a bridge under the Bristol and 
Gloucester Railway, constructed on an em- 
bankment, 50 feet high, the trains of the 
Bristol and Gloucester line having worked 
over it during the progress of the works; an 
iron bridge over the Warwick canal, 150 feet 
long; anda bridge over the Coventry road into 
Birmingham, 60 feet long. 








| 
DIAGRAMS TO ILLUSTRATE THE HON. AND REV. MR. GORE'S | 
SCHEME FOR THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. 
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DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. 

A SCHEME FOR THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS, AND 
THE CONVERSION OF THE SEWAGE MATTER INTO 
A DRIED INODOROUS MANURE, AND CLEAR IN- 
ODOROUS WATER, WITHOUT THE ESCAPE OF 
EFFLUVIA DURING THE I'ROCESS. 

Tue town, into which it is desired to intro- 
duce the system about to be described, must 
be divided into sewerage districts, formed with 
reference to surface configuration, and at the 
lowest point in each district receptacles pro- 
portionate to the extent of the district, and 
density of the population therein, must be 
formed for collecting, disintegrating, desic- 
cating, and deodorizing the sewage matter, 

The accompanying diagrams will tend to 
illustrate the description of the formation of 
one of these receptacles, and of the process 
therein to be pursued in the conversion of the 
sewage matter. 

The fulfilment of every necessary require- 
ment for the efficient drainage of the district 
having determined the depth and capacity of 
the minor and main sewers, and the dimen- 
sions of the collecting receptacles having been 
derived therefrom, A represents the main 
sewer in the district, conveying the sewage 
matter by means of sluices (B) into the col- 


lecting receptacles 1, 2, 4, 5, excavated to a 


sufficient depth below the general level of the 
district and the main sewer to admit of their 
being fully charged, to within 4 feet of the top, 
with sewage matter. 

The area of the place of collection, &c. 
should be excavated to double the depth deter- 
mined on as necessary for the construction of 
these receptacles, the lower half being divided 
into five compartments, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; the 
centre one (8) being carried down below the 
floors of the others for the purpose of drain- 
ing them and working pumping machinery. 

Over these compartments five tanks must 
be constructed ; 1, 2,4, 5, being the collecting 
receptacles before noted, and 3, a tank for 
filtered water, as will hereafter appear, suffi- 
cient intervals (K) being lef. between the tanks 
to admit of thei~ proper construction, and to 
contain,—first, pipes for heating the tanks; 
second, machinery for working cranes by 
hydraulic pressure ; third, gas-pipes for light- 
ing the tanks; 4th, pipes for admitting atmo- 
spheric air for ventilation ; and, lastly, a means 
of access to the reservoirs or wells below. 

In the end (C) of each tank, opposite the 
sluice (B) for admitting the sewage-matter, are 
to be inserted, at a level of 6 feet from the top 
of the tank, sluice-cocks filled with perforated 
guards, and so on at intervals to within about 
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7 eR | . 
_ for drawing | tively to the existing ones, short, their size, | homogeneous mass, resembling black butter: 


e ttom of the tanks . : : . : ape : 
pp ean solid particles precipitate, the and consequently the cost of their formation | it would be impossible to distinguish the dun 


be 6 se sewage, into (D) a properly | and repair, would be proportionably less. | from the animal and vegetable matter; or the 
Ne Te ee “e nab, vant 2. ~ lle cleansing and flushing would be | animal and vegetable matter from the street 
fied, and passed by means of the drains (E)| rendered unnecessary from the facilities the | sweepings. It would be one uniform black 
od ,7,| system would offer in obtaining a proper in- | colour, and as inodorous as the usual farm. 
9. 10, and hence, as desired, into No. 8. H_ clination for the main and tributary sewers. | yard dung, after it has been turned and ex. 
represents a tower higher than the highest) 3. From the opportunities afforded of mecha- posed to the atmosphere. Indeed, from my 
house in the sewerage district, with supply / nical and chemical action on the sewage own experience, I will venture to affirm that 
reservoir at its top, and chimney through the | matter—mechanical in the processes of depo-|it would be, after lying six months in the pit, 
same; I, engine-house, &c.; L, ledges around sition, filtration, &c. as before described, and | as inodorous as maiden soil, and much more 
sewage-tanks, 1, 2,4, 5, and filters D, four| chemical in the facility by which any prepa- | fertilizing and lasting in its effects than any 
feet wide; M, 6 feet spaces of boards resting ration may be introduced into both the tanks | description of farm-yard dung. The open 
on ledges, leaving alternate intervals of 4 feet ; and filter, through the boxes,—it is assumed railway over the top of the pits would much 
N, boxes placed in these intervals, with hinged , that if it is possible, by mechanical and chemical facilitate the emptying out ; and if intervals 
bottoms, and levers attached; O, finely-sifted agency, to render sewage water clear and were left between the pits, similar to the inter- 
coal-ash, placed on the boards, and within the, inodorous, every possible means are afforded vals described between the sewage tanks, 
boxes; P, boards over M; Q, covers to the according to this scheme. | cranes could be worked by hydraulic pressure, 
boxes; R, safety-sluice in main sewer for) 4. The abundance of clear inodorous water | which would much facilitate the operation of 
diverting the sewage into tanks when closed,! would render the system nearly self-acting emptying. It is to be observed, that as only 
or passing the storm-waters clear of them and self-paying;—se/f-acting, on account of its the basement and ground story ig necessary 
when open by communication with a river. _ affording so much facility for working ma-/| for carrying on these operations, buildings for 


and pipes (F) into the wells and reservoirs, 6 


Having thus enumerated the requirements 
necessary for converting by this system sewage 
matter into dried manure and clear water, let 
us now describe the process by which this 
result is to be effected. 

The boxes and intervals between the same 
ever tank No. 1 and the adjoining filter being 
filled with coal-ash to the depth experiment has 
determined as sufficient for effectually prevent- 
ing the escape of effluvia, the sewage matter is 


chinery: it would not only work cranes for 
emptying out the tanks, which would reduce 
manual labour to a great extent, but by the 
application of hydraulic pressure to pumping 
|machinery, it might be made to supply the 
-water-tank at the top of the tower in any 
quantity required ;—self-paying, for if short 
' hydraulic-pressure machinery be necessary for 
the working of any manufactory in the neigh- 
Lourhood it could be supplied; and it is sup- 


admitted into tank No. 1, and on that being | posed that the sale of the water for other pur- 
full, into No. 2, and so on throughout the poses would pay amply for the staff and repairs 
series. Here it is allowed to remain for pre- | which might be occasionally necessary at the 
cipitation, the watery portion of the sewage, | places of collection ; moreover, as the base- 
during the deposition of the more solid, being! ment story and first story only would be 
drawn off into the filter by means of the cocks | required for carrying into effect the proposed 
set in finely-pierced metal, as before described. scheme, a building could be erected over the 
These cocks would be worked in stages, and first story suitable for a steam-mill, or any 
their ceasing to run would intimate that the manufactory or warehouse, and so free would 
matter had become sufficiently consistent for these places be from the escape of effluvia, 
the introduction of the coal-ash through the | from the depth of the coal-ash on the top of the 
boxes, gradually, but in sufficient quantities to tanks, &c. that the superstructure would be 
deodorize the sewage without destroying its | applicable even for model lodging-houses. The 
properties as a manure, care being taken con-| rent of these buildings would probably cover 
tinually to replenish the boxes so as to retain the rent of the land necessary for the places 

sufficient thickness of coal-ash to prevent the | for receiving the sewage. 
escape of effluvia. The sewage being now | In order to complete the cleansing of towns, 
sufficiently solidified, heat would be applied to it will be necessary to remove, in the most 
the matter in the tank, by means of flues, effectual manner, and to manufacture into 
pipes, or other effectual and approved | valuable manure, without the escape of effluvia, 
method, for the purpose of evaporating the | every description of anil refuse, including 
remaining moisture, which would be absorbed dead horses, dogs, &c. and every description 
by the coal-ash over the boards: gypsum may | of vegetable refuse. The removal of all this 
now be introduced through the boxes for fur- could be effected by covered vans, made air- 
ther deodorizing and fixing the volatile gases | tight, and conveyed to pits excavated in the 
of the manure; and the drying process being sewage district for the purpose. The pits 
complete, the tank may now be ventilated and should be seven in number, and each pit 
lighted, and men, entering the tank through | should be large enough to contain one month’s 
the boxes, may fill the contents into bags, vegetable and animal refuse of the district. 
which being removed by the hydraulic cranes, | To render the system more intelligible, I will 
may be stored for sale in a convenient part of suppose each pit to be 100 feet by 40 feet, and 
the premises. |30 feet deep. Over the top of this pit an 
The coal-ash between the boards, which has! open railway should be constructed, upon 
absorbed the moisture emitted during the dry- | which the covered vans could be driven, and 
ing process, may now be transferred to the their contents emptied out through their 
bottom of the tank, and fresh substituted. _bottoms. The order in which this refuse 
Coal-ash is named as the most desirable for should be placed in the pits is as follows :— 
this purpose, and from its being easily obtain- | 1 foot thick of dry and sifted street sweepings 
able in towns; but sand, street sweepings, or | should be placed at the bottom of the pit: 
the like, would be useful substitutes. It is over this 1 foot of stable dung should be 
presumed the manure thus obtained, would be spread, treading it down carefully: 6 inches 
of a most fertilising quality, and being solid, of animal and vegetable refuse should be 
inodorous, and portable, would find a ready placed on this layer of stable dung: 
sale. ; another layer of stable dung, 1 foot thick, 
The water, having been received upon the should now be spread over the animal and 
filter, gravitates through whatever chemically vegetable refuse, treading it down carefully 
and mechanically prepared strata the best ex- as before, and over this should be placed 
perience on such matters may suggest, and is 6 inches of street sweepings, the surface of 
passed into reservoir or well No. 5, immediately which should be spread evenly and rolled. 
below : thence it drains into No.8,from which Over this a layer of dung, 1 foot thick, should 
it is pumped into No, 3, in a perfectly puri- be placed, treading it down carefully as before ; 
fied state: it is then pumped into tie supply then a layer, 6 inches thick, of animal and 
tank at the top of the tower, for the purpose vegetable refuse as before ; then another layer 
of distribution as the wants of the district may of dung, 1 foot thick; and then 6 inches of 
demand; and among the numerous uses to street sweepings. Exactly the same process 
which it may be advantageously applied, may should be carried on as before until the pit is 
be named the working of hydraulic machinery, full, when it should be crowned with 18 inches 
the supply of closets, manufactories, mews, of street sweepings. During the process of 
watering streets, and the extinction of fires, filling the pit care should be taken to finish 
Among the advantages which this scheme the day’s work with the layer of street sweep- 
possesses over the existing system of town ings, so as to prevent the possibility of the 
drainage may be mentioned, — escape of effluvia. In six months, if this heap 
i. As the main drains would be, compara-, were opened, it would be found to be one 


"2, purpose might be erected over these pits. 
robably the steam-engine might be dis- 
pensed with by a ener application of the 
water-power: at the points where the lower 
wells empty themselves into the deep well, a 
wheel es be placed which would work a 
pump, which might lift the water to the upper 
water-tank No.3. The water in No. 3 might 
be let off upon hydraulic rams placed at the 
bottom of the tower, which would raise the 
water to the tank at the top of the tower. When 
the tank at the top of the tower over-flowed, 
it would be conducted into five water-tanks 
constructed on the top of the building which 
is proposed to be erected over the sewage-tanks. 
The roof of the building over the vege able 
and animal refuse-pits might be turned to the 
same account, #. e. a reservoir for holding the 
filtered water. The water-tanks at the top of 
the buildings could be constructed of any 
depth, and each tank being separate any leakage 
could easily be repaired. The sewage-tanks 
might be heated by gas instead of steam. If the 
rams should not be sufficiently powerful, pro- 
bably some self-acting plan could be struck 
out; for when the quantity of water is taken 
into account, and the power of applying it in 
any manner most convenient, it certainly does 
appear reasonable. A. H, Gore. 








SCIENCE AT THE SHERIFFS’ INAUGU- 
RATION DINNER. 


A Goon step was taken by the new sheriffs, 
Mr. Alderman Carter and Mr, Angus Croll, on 
the 30th September, at the London Tavern, 
but it did not go far enough. It would appear 
that they had invited the secretaries of various 
learned societies, and other scientific men, but 
| they did not concern themselves to place these 
properly, and in some cases, indeed, provided 
|them no place at all. Thus we saw the 
jeminent secretary of the Royal Society — 
| apparently the only officer of that body present, 
‘and therefore the actual representative there of 


| pure science—chased from chair to chair, and 
| ultimately transformed into a “ vocalist” for 
the nonce, and squeezed into an extemporised 
| seat in close proximity to the door, where the 
in-draught gave the candles the appearance of 
| stalactites, and rendered a long stay impossible. 


Two other learned professors might very pro- 
to “ go up higher.” This 


| perly have been I 
error is the more singular, as both the sheriffs 


are connected in a degree with science : but un- 
fortunately, in the City, precedent is so strong 
that men, when they get into office, seem 
forced to succumb to it, and are positively 
afraid to do better than their predecessors, 

Mr. Bathe, with the suavity and tact that 
belong to him, and have enabled him to place 
his house the first in general estimation, tried 
to make all contented; but he could not talk 
away a crick in the neck or the pressure of an 
Arnott’s stove at one’s back. 








IMPROVEMENT IN ANVILS.—A 
recently been taken out by Mr. P. 





tent has 
right, of 


Dudley, for constructing the largest anvils of 
at most but two separate pieces, and smaller of 
only one, by means of two hollow dies of cast- 
iron, into which the mass of heated iron is 
\ forced till it assumes its shape. 
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STONE PULPIT AT SHREWSBURY. 

THERE are few places in England so fami- 
liarly known by name as Shrewsbury: every 
one has heard of “ Shrewsbury clock” and 
other historical and literary associations of this 
ancient town; but many who know Shrews- 
bury by repute are little aware of the nume- 
rous matters of interest which remain at this 
day in the town and neighbourhood. Shrews- 
bury still retains to a remarkable extent the 
appearance of former times, and the various 
picturesque views in the streets cannot fail to 
attract the attention of the visitor. 

The stone pulpit which is one of this week’s 
engravings is a remnant of the ancient Abbey of 
Shrewsbury, and was formerly in the refectory, 
which was doubtless a noble room. Of this 
once spacious hall, however, with the exception 
of the reader’s pulpit, nothing remains, 

The plan of this pulpit is octagonal: some | 


STONE PULPIT AT SHREWSBURY. 





broken steps lead through a narrow door, with 
its arched head nearly flat, to the interior: the 
southern half rests on the ruined wall, and 
looked outward, in the form of a small bay 
window: the corresponding moiety, which 
was within the hall, rests oa a bracket, en- 
circled with delicate moulding, which springs 
from a corbel, carved as a bead, but now de- 
faced. This part projects considerably over 
the wall, forming the basement, about 5 feet 
from the ground: an obtusely pointed, or 
rather conical roof of stone, is suspended 12 
feet above the floor, on six narrow pointed 
arches, which have been decorated with trefoil 
heads, The western side is a blank wall, and 


that opposite contains the dvor. 

The roof interiorly ascends to a Gothic 
dome, vaulted on eight delicate ribs, which 
spring out of the wall, without corbels or 
pilasters; and in the centre, at the inter- 
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section of the ribs, is a very fine boss, repre- 
senting an open flower, on which is a repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion, very delicately 
sculptured, with St. John and the Virgin Mary 
at the foot of the cross. The spaces of the 
three northern arches looking inward are filled 
up with stone embattled panels, to the height 
of 2 feet from the floor: on the centre panel 
are two crocketed tabernacles, with a small 
buttressed division, surmounted by a pinnacle. 
In one of these is the figure of an angel, in 
the other a female whom he is addressing: 
they seem to have represented the Annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary: the right-hand 
panel bears the figures of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, with their respective symbols; and that 
on the left a monk and a female in the 
monastic habit—probably St. Winifred and 
the Abbot Beuno. No panels ornament the 
sixth side, the arches of which are open. Like 
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other portions of the abbey, where sculpture | 


is employed as a decoration, this fragment was 
of the fine grey stone of Grinshill quarry, 
which is of a firrscr texture and more fit for 
statuary or niche work than the soft red sand- 
stone of the other parws of the fabric. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Cranfield.—A painted window has just been 
placed in the parish church of Cranfield, Beds. 
It contains, in two lights, six shields, one of 
ancient glass, said to be the arms of a descend- 
ant of Edward III. consisting chiefly of the 
royal arms of that period, and the only speci- 
men of stained glass remaining in this church 
before its late restoration,—the royal arms of 
the present period,—the arms of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,—of the See of Ely,—of 
Mr. J. C. Harter, the patron of the living,— 
and of the present rector, the Rev. G. G. 
Harter. The whole is surrounded by a border 
consisting of roses of York and Lancaster, 
and was executed by Mr. Willement, of 
London. 

Blackheath.—On Tuesday week the whole 


man in passing to and fro. The Rev. Robert 
Holdsworth, the vicar, has presented a window 
of stained glass, and a lady of the same family 
/an altar-piece. The north transept, occupied 
| solely by Sir J. B. Y. Buller, bart. and family, 
| is, at his own cost, being “ beautified” and fitted 
‘up. The church is above 400 years old, and 
it will only need a little additional liberality on 
'the part of the parishioners to remove the 
rough cast from the tower, in order to render— 
_ the edifice a credit to the town. 
_ Wolverhampton. — The restoration of the 
collegiate church, according to the local 
Chronicle, has at length been commenced. 
The contract for the external portion of the 
fabrie (with the exception of the chancel, for 
the reparation of which the Ecclesiastical Com- 


missioners, or their lessee the Duke of Cleve- 
land, are, or are supposed to be, liable), has | 


been undertaken by Messrs. Higham, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Ewan Christian, 
the architect to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 


Buslingthorpe, to be dedicated to St. Michael 
and al] Angels. 

Aberdare.—A new church has just been 
opened in this rapidly increasing town, It is 
of the Decorated style, and consists of a nave 
82't.6 in. and 23 ft. wide, from centre to 
centre of columns; aisles, 82 ft. 6 in. by 
13ft. 9 im.; and a chancel, 30 ft. by 20 ft. 
North transept and north-east vestry, with 
organ-loft over, 18 ft. by 16 ft.; and a north 
porch. The height of the church in clear is 
50 ft. The tower is placed at the west end, 
15 feet square in the clear, and height with 
spire, 180 ft. The windows are worked in 
Coombe Down Bath stone, double jointed, the 
walling of Duffryn stone, pointed with blue 
mortar, with rusticated quoins of Bath stone. 
Four Bath-stone columns, with octagonal! 
caps, separates the nave from the aisles, The 
roof is an open timbered one, stained and 
varnished, as also are the seats to imitate oak. 
The church is heated on the hot-water prin- 





sioners. It appears from his report, that the ciple. ‘Ihe site chosen is: an elevated spot in 
estimated expense of the exterior work will be, the centre of the town, and it forms, with its 
about 6,000/. ; that is to say, for the repair of spire, a very comspieuous feature. It 


masonry or for drainage, 3,337/.; for the re- | 


ds acco for about 900 persons. 


of the masons employed in erecting the new 
church at Blackheath, at the expense of Mr. 
J. J. Angerstein, struck from work, in conse- 
quence of some dispute. This is the third 
time a similar course has been adopted by 
them within as many months; concessions on 
the two former occasions having been made to 
their demands. In their third experiment they 
have failed; the whole of them, including the 
foreman, having been paid their money and 
discharged. Other hands are now being 
engaged, and the work is not likely to suffer 
much delay in consequence. 

Kidmore-end, Oxon. — St. John’s district 
church was consecrated on Friday in last week. 
The church is in the Early English style of 
Gothic architecture, from a design by Mr. | 
Arthur Billing. The plan is that of a double pa- | 
rallelogram, consisting of anave, chancel, north | 
porch, and small vestry. The nave is 60 feet, 
long by 22 feet wide, and the chancel 17 fees) 
by 20 feet, the east end of an apsidal form. | 
The nave is lighted with simple lancet win- | 
dows on the north and south sides and at the, 
westend. The glass to two of these windows, 
is a donation from Mrs. Brandreth and Mrs. | 
Nind, being filled with Powell’s figured | 
quarries, and having texts of Scripture in- | 
serted. Between each window a buttress of 
two stages is introduced, dividing each side of 
the church into four bays: in the seeond of 
these, on the north side, is the porch, whieh is 
of stone, having a doorway with columne at 
the sides and moulded arch above. It has a, 
timber roof of open framework, the gable sur- | 
mounted with a simple cross im stone. The 
roof to the nave is of opem framework, with 
lancet pointed framing to the prineipal rafters. 
The west front is terminated by a gable turret 
to contain one bell, and of a simple character. | 
The chancel, which is the most striking feature | 
of the church, has a stone groined roof sup- | 
ported by columns placed between each of the | 
windows, the stone ribs of which are moulded, | 





pair and renewal of roofs, 2,000/.; and for 
re-glazing the church, 193/.: these sums 
amount to 5,530/. to which is to be added, as 
an allowance for contingencies, 470/.; making 
the total of 6,000/. The restoration is to be 
taken in sections: the formation of a dry area 
along the north and south aisles, as a protee- 
tion from damp, is already commenced; and 
the south aisle, clerestory, porch, and tower 
will probably soon be proceeded with. The 
west end of the church will, it is believed, be 
reconstructed, and a more appropriate window 
introduced. Of the sum required for the re- 
pair, 3,000/. will be given by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and about 2,000/. has been 
promised im the way of subscriptions. The 
sum of 1,0004. is still required. 

Huil.—The inauguration of the new syna- 
gogne took plece on 26th ult. The pews are 
of oak, and will accommodate about 200 per- 
sens on the floor, and about 80 more in the 
ladies’ gallery. The several works have been 


co by Mr. James Brown, builder; Mr. 
= , jomer; Mr. Smith, plumber; 
and Mr. Hilken, painter, after the desi of 


Mr. W. D. Keyworth, of Hull, architect. The 


cost is said to be 4,0007. Mr. A. Mosely 
is the architect, and Mr. Strawbridge, jun. of 
Bristol, the builder. 








SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of this society 
was held last week in Bath, and passed satis- 
factorily. The attendance would doubtless 
have been larger if intimation had been given 
toall the members of the intended meeting 
and proceedings. The want of management 
and arrangement on the part of those who 
direct the various archzological congresses 
new annually held, five times out of six tends 
to lessen their efficiency. Several interesting 
excursions were made, and a good temporary 
museum formed. Mr. Gore Langton, M.P. 
presided, and, with the mayor and other resi- 
dents, displayed much hospitality. On Tues- 
day papers were read on the “ Necrology of 
Egypt,” by the Rev. H. Street; “ On the 
Perpendicular Church Towers of the County,” 
by the Rev. F. Warre; “ On Church Restora- 
tion,” by Mr. C. Davis, and others. 





j 


building ie warmed by hot-water apparatus: At the dinner on that day the Rev. H. 


supplied by Messrs. Wilson and Woodfin. 
Wrawby parish church, near Brigg, having 

been closed for several weeks, for the purpose 

of making some alterations, and theroughly 


cleansing the whole interior, was on 
26th September. The restoration been 


under the superintendence of the arehiteetJast: 


named. 

Leeds.—The foundation-stones of two new 
churches were last week laid in the parish of 
Leeds, each of them, says the Leeds: Intelli- 
gencer, in a district thickly inhabited by the 
hard-working sons and Sea of toil, 
whose physical, moral, and spiritual condition 
is exciting the attention and sympathy of hoth 
clergy and laity, The chief stone of the first 


and have the characteristic enrichment of the of them, namely, the Church of St. Jude’s, Pot- 
dog-tooth ornament executed throughout them. tery-field, Hunslet, was laid on Tuesday in 
It is lighted by seven trefoil-headed lancet last week. A bottle, containing a florin (bearing 
windows: the centre window,immediately above the date of the present year), and a brass 
the altar, contains a painting of the Crucifixion plate, having engraved on it the names of the 


in stained glass, executed by Warrington, being 
the gift of the architect. Two other windows 
im the chancel are filled with stained glass, 
executed by a lady residing in the parish. The 
chancel arch embraces nearly the whole width 
of the nave. The sittings are all free, and 
accommodate 220 persons: they consist of 
plain open benches. The whole of the wood- 
work has been stained and varnished. The 
walls are built of flint, with Bath stone dress- 
ings and groins to the windows.and buttresses. 
The building has been carried out by Messrs. 
Biggs and Wheeler, of R: ading. 

Higher Brivham. — St. Mary’s Church, 
Higher Brixham, according to a Devonshire 
Paper, is undergoing extensive repairs, 
the seats are being re-modelled. The ve 
is to be placed within the church, near the 
entrance : it was previously at the eastern end 
and caused great inconvenience to the clergy 


committee, the architect, &c. were deposited by 
the architect in a cavity made for the purpose. 
The florin may thus have a chance of being 
seen by some future generation, which is more 
|than can well be said by most of that now 
living, who may never see it any more than 
its predecessor of F. D. notoriety: a coina 
little more characteristic of the era should 
_ have been added, The plan of this church con- 
|sists of a spacious chaucel, with sacristy and 
organ chamber in the south side; a nave and 
,lean-to aisles, 85 feet in length, having the 
_ tower at the west end of the north aisle, It is in- 
, tended (should the fund s—400/.—be provided), 
| to surmount the tower with a lofty spire. The 


|time. The other church alluded to is one at 


| Scarth suggested that every clergyman should 
| keep a record of all the events which occurred 
| in his parish, and collect historical documents 
| connected with it. Dr. Markland, referring 
to the state of opinion when he first became a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, said— 
At that period every thing regarding antiqui- 
ties was looked at, except by a few, with apathy. 
True it was, that those who loved the study 
were not then held up to the ridicule to which 


Pope had previously consigned them — 


With sharpened eye, antiquaries pore ; 

The ewer mm ti the rust adore. 

They had got, perhaps, a little beyond this 
satiric reflection, but still their studies were re- 
garded with ive indifference. Let 
them, however, mark what had taken place 
within the last quarter of a century. The 
foundation of the Oxford Architectural So- 
ciety, about fifteen years ago, had led to the 
formation of the Institute and Association, 
and tokindred societies in almost every county 
in England: amongst them, he was happy to 
enumerate Somersetshire. The president had, 
in the morning, beautifully alluded to the zeal 
with which the society repelled every attempt 
at the demolition of ancient buildings. Another 
duty which it had to perform was to prevent a 
decayed building from being mutilated and 
marred in its restoration. He (Dr. Markland) 
had lately visited Lincoln and Ely, and it was 
impossible to traverse the walls of those noble 
cathedrals without feeling something like 
| exultation that England still possessed such 
edifices, and that they were so duly appreciated. 
| Mr. Britton, on the part of the visitors, 








and works are progressing rapidly under the, made ove of his genial speeches, and referred 
stry management of the architect, Mr. Philip to the time he had known some of the local 
| Boyce, and it is hoped to complete the fabric | antiquaries. 


His young friend, De. Mark- 


, | Teady for consecration in about twelve months’ | jan 1, be said, had reminded him that he had 
visited him in the year 1807. He (Mr. Brit- 
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ton) did remember it; and he loved him from 
that time forward, because he saw energy, 
enthusiasm, and proper feeling for true anti- 
quity through the medium of history, which 
had characterised him from that time to the 
present; and in such matters, as they might 
suppose, he had found delight, because his 
young friend had confided to him for many 
years the results of his lucubrations and stu- 
dies. He had within the last few days visited 
Stonehenge, and, although he had done so ten 
or fifteen times, he believed he had never | 
viewed it with more interest. 
The evening mectings were devoted to| 








NOTES IN THE PKOVINCES. ' he brought into operation. The vast iron 

Southsea.—It is proposed to erect a new! mills, furnaces, and forges of Messrs. Bolckow 
pier at Southsea, near the King’s Rooms, | and Vaughan now turn out nearly 1,000 tons 
The shares, it is said, have mostly been taken; per week. The foundries of Messrs. Gilkes 
for the scheme. and Co.; earthenware works, ship-building 

Llangefni.— New national schools have been | yards, a capacious dock, &c. occupy the land 
recently erected by Mr. W. Rogers, of Beau- which a few years since knew no inhabitant. 
maris, from a design furnished by Mr. W.| This little town bids fair, it is said, to rival ail 
Kennedy, architect, and were opened on Wed-| the great iron manufacturing districts in the 
nesday in last week. | kingdom; having advantages they cannot lay 

Birmingham.—The directors of the Great} claim to; and improvement in the river will 
Western Railway Company intend to erect| give it superiority in the commercial depart- 
what is a novelty in Birmingham—an ar-| ments of its trade. Great as have been the 
cade. The great opening, which extends metamorphoses of this place, fresh blast fur- 





Natural History. On Wednesday, Mr. E. A.| from Monmouth-street to Temple-row, is 
Freeman read a paper on the Perpen-|to be covered over and a street formed. 
dicular style as exhibited in the churches; Qn each side shops are to be constructed, 
of Somerset. The reader enlarged on the} the whole being covered by a light roof of 
scarceness, in English parochial architecture, | glass. (One end of the arcade will be opposite 


of interiors which could be really considered | 
as grand wholes: even in Somersetshire Per- 
pendicular, though comparatively common, | 
they are by no means so usually met with as 
grand towers or other external features. But 
some of the first-rate Somersetshire exteriors, 
as Taunton, Bruton, Martock, Yeovil, and 
Wrington, are of the very noblest kind, as) 
perfect in their own kind, and as truly works 
of architecture in the highest sense, as any | 
cathedral or abbey. He then proceeded to 
trace out the characteristics and history of the 
local style, which he distinguished as being 
intensely Perpendicular in the leading idea, 
while retaining a good deal of Decorated de- 
tail. Its germs are found long before the Per- 
pendicular era; the Early English nave at 
St. Cuthbert’s, at Wells, quite forestalls its 
general conception; it is continued in the) 
Decorated work in Bristol Cathedral, and at- | 
tains its perfection in the transepts of St. Mary | 
Redcliffe, transitional from Decorated to Per- 
oe Most of the best examples have, 
ike St. Cuthbert’s, a tall pier and narrow arch, | 
though there are some important exceptions to 
this rule, of which Bath Abbey is one of the! 
most conspicuous. The timber roofs are often | 
of great magnificence: when the clerestory | 


the entrance to the permanent station, which 


| is to be erected upon the arches and over the 


tunnel at Monmouth-street. Some time, how- 
ever, will elapse before either of the works 
will be proceeded with. 

Liverpool.—Foot-pa:sengers, it is said, are 
subjected to danger in passing one corner of 
the fencing in front of St. Gecrge’s-hall, and 
it has been suggested that wooden posts should 
be placed there if the present fencing were 
likely to remain long, Mr. Newlands, the 
borough engineer, states that the working- 
drawings for the front approaches to the hall 
are all ready. 

Heywood.—A meeting of rate-payers has 
been held to consider the propriety of apply- 
ing to Parliament for an Act to light the 
streets with gas. Mr. Wm. Hell remarked 
that the town contained nearly 20,000 persons. 
He and others had got an estimate of the pro- 


bable expenses, and found that the cost for | 


150 lamps was 90/.; 75 pillars, with lamp 
irons, 112/. 10s.; 75 brackets, 45/.; 75 stones 
for lamp pillars, 16/. 17s. 6d.; 750 yards of 


(gas pipes, 16/. 8s. 1$d.; 150 feet of brass 


pipes, 2/. 10s.; 150 taps and burners, 
51. 12s. 6d.; 150]bs. of bolts for fixing 
pillars, 52. 28. 1d. ; 1121bs. of lead, 18s. Fix- 


is present, they are commonly low-pitched and | ing and erecting 150 lamps, 22/. 0s. Making 
tie-beamed: in its absence they are usually of | a total for fixtures of 317/. 8s. 2id. The pro- 
the cradle form, which, also, as at Yatton, | bable expenses of 150 lamps lighted with gas 
Banbury, and Congresbury, sometimes occur | for 2,000 hours, was 187/. 10s.; two lamp- 
where there is a clerestory. There are some | lighters’ wages, for 26 weeks, at 15s. per week, 


remarkable cinque-cento examples at Axbridge | 39/.; collecting the rate, 20/.; repairs, &c. ;| 


and East Brent. There are two principal | 


making a total for lighting of 2611. 10s. The 
types of arrangement of the arcades and cleres- 


expenses of fixing and lighting for the first 


naces are rising up around it nearer to the 
“Tron Hi'ls ;” and Mr, Pease, who bas bought 
|property two or three miles out of the town- 
ship, towards the mines, has petitioned the 
| Privy Council to have it included in the town- 
_suip, upon an application which is being made 
for a charter of incorporation, 

| Jersey.—Victoria College was opened on the 
(29th ult. The foundation-stone was laid on 
'24th May, 1850. The building, as described 
in the Jersey Times, will accommodate 400 
pupils. ‘The principal hall, in which the cere- 
|mony of the opening took place, is 100 feet 
‘long by 28 feet wide: the west schoolroom, 
joining it at right angles, is 50 feet long by 
22 feet wide. The turrets of the facade are 
| 84 feet high. The architect of the building is 
Mr. Hayward, of Exeter; the contractor, Mr. 
Joseph Le Rossignol ; the surveyor, Mr. Gal- 
ilichan. Sir James H. Reynett, K.C.H. ex- 
| lieut.-governor of Jersey, was expressly in- 
i vited by the States to assist at the opening 
|ceremony. The College-grounds, in front of 
' the building, will be laid out under a plan pre- 
| pared by the architect. The walks will consist 
of a series of terraces; the first, 18 feet from 
‘the frontage, with a flight of steps in front, 
‘and one at each end, with a cut granite sup- 
| port-wall, level with the terrace: the second, 
| or lower one will be 25 feet broad, with a flight 
_of steps in front, a defence-wall at the western 
| end, and a defence in front, of granite pillars 
jand chains, with gas-lamps at the ends: in 
‘front of all, the grass-plots will slope to the 
| shrubbery. 
/BUILDINGS AND DOINGS IN IRELAND. 


Our correspondent states that upwards of 
250,000 persons have within the last year visited 
Ireland, mainly through the cheap excursion 





tory, of which Wrington and Martock may 
be taken as respectively the best examples. 
Mr. Freeman compared the two at length, and, 
on the whole, gave his preference to the latest. 
He then proceeded to compare the three great 
churches, Redcliffe, Sherborne, and Bath. 
The first exhibits the local style in its noblest 
form, and approaches, in its internal effect, very 
nearly to absolute perfection. At Sherborne, in 
the presbytery, an instructive lesson is affurded 
by the manner in which a design, essentially 
of the same type as Redcliffe, is modified in 
its proportions by the architect working on 
the remains of a Norman church. The nave | 
is quite different, and very inferior. In the | 
Bath Cathedral he recognised great merits and | 
great defects,* 
} 
| 








Cost or Buitpers’ Tenpers.—We are 
every now and then consulted as to the remedy | 
which builders have against those who adver- | 
tise for tenders, find the result beyond the sum | 
available, and ultimately employ other builders, | 
either on lower tenders or curtailed work, | 
giving no remuneration to any of those who 
really competed on the terms advertised. To 
all such we would wish to remark, that they 
have their remedy in their own hands, They. 
ought to stipulate beforehand with the adver- | 
tisers that the lowest tender will be accepted, | 
or, if not, avoid the affair altogether. In one 
of the cases complained of the advertiser an- | 
nounced that he would not bind himself to 
accept the lowest tender; but, in fact, he| 
accepted none of them, and had ultimately to | 
restrict the work to be done, and gave it to| 
none of the tenderers according to advertise- 
ment. 

* Full reports of the meeting will be found in the Bath 
Chronicle. 





year would amount to 578/. 18s. 2dj.; and a_ trips introduced through the agency of Mr. C. Z 


rate of 8d. in the pound upon 18,000/. (value 
of property in boundary) wouli amount to 
6001. The lighting after the first year would 
only require a rate of 34d. in the pound. 
Kiddermiaster.— The inhabitants of this town 
are about to erect a monument to Richard 


Roney, and have circulated a million of addi- 
tional capital through the country. We were 
| well aware of the inducement these offer, but 
"were not prepared to hear of such a number of 
| visitors as this. 
The new “monster house” competition is 


Baxter. The Archbishop of York and Bishop decided: Mr. Caldbeck gets first premium, 
of Manchester have approved of it, and pro- | 25/.; and Messrs. Murray and Denny the 
mised assistance, and one gentleman will give | second, 152. The plans furnished by Mr. W. 
1001. The monument is to be placed in the| D. Butler are, however, purchased, and his 


parish church. 
Alnwick.—On Wednesday in last week the 


chief stone of new borough schools, designed | 


by Mr. Thomas Robertson, architect, was laid 
by the Duke of Northumberland. 

The Tyne and the Tees.—Breakwaters are to 
be formed, if practicable, by the Admiralty, 
one at the mouth of the Tyne, another at the 
entrance to Hartlepool harbour, and a third at 
the mouth of the Tees. Captain Vetch is said 
to be now surveying the coast and the river 
Tees with Mr. Bald, C.E. The Tees break- 
water will be upwards of a mile in extent, and 
will include the deep pools, which, in Mr. 
Bald’s report upon the navigation of the river 
Tees, were stated to be capable of floating ships 
of the largest size at low water. Material is 
near at hand. A report and plaas for effecting 
this are before the Admiralty, designed by Mr. 


| Murray, C.E. 


Middlesborough.—Inconnection with these im- 
provements on the coast, a conteimporary states 
that Middlesborough, which but a few years 
since contained only one house, numbers a popu- 
lation of nearly 10,000 persons, most of them 
hrought hither by the working of the mines of 
iron, lately discovered in the Cleveland Hills, 
and from which ail the branches of the iron 
trade are springing up as rapidly as works can 





design for the front elevation is to be carried 
| out. 

The Killarney Junction Railway Company 
(encouraged by the great influx of visitors) 
‘are about building a spacious hotel at Kil- 
_larney, to contain a coffee-room, with retiring 
room off same, billiard, smoking, and private 
sitting rooms, bar, housekeeper’s apartments, 
‘and culinary offices, together with sixty or 
sixty-five bed-rooms. The architect is not yet 
decided upon: the expense wiil probably be 
'6,0007. Some capitalists have been inspecting 
sites near Mangerton for the purpose of build- 
‘ing private dwellings, and these intended 
works will, no doubt, give great employment 
to the poor of the locality. 

An infant school and a market house are to 
be built at Listowel. 

The Ulster Railway extension line is pro- 
posed to proceed by Glasslough, Monaghan, 
Clones, and Belturbet to Cawan, and join a 
railway to be constructed by the Midland 
Great Western Railway Company from thence 
to Mullingar. The intended outlay is 350,000/. 
| A new mechanics’ institute is projected at 
| Limerick. 
| Additions to Skibbereen workhouse are to 
| be built. 
| An asylum for the orphan children of those 
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THE “ PEOPLE’S PALACE” AT 


who perish at sea is to be immediately erected SYDENHAM. 


j laddagh school, Galway. 
ad pote te eoow stone of anewanlitery church Tue directors of this undertaking have 
and schools at Birr has been laid. es issued a little pamphlet, stating s what has 

Mr. Dargan has contributed an additional been done, and what will be done, addressed 
6.0002. towards the Dublin Industrial Ex- | to intending exhibitors. It is scarcely im- 
hibition. portant enough for its object. 

At Galway the Board of Works are reclaim- The works are progressing ; and last week 
ing a large piece of ground with the rubbish | the ground-work for fountains, &c. was let. 





from the excavations of the river, and it is These promise to be of a remarkable character. | poe 


proposed to build thereon. The tract of The basin for the principal fountain wili be 
marsh, &c. between the Terryland embank- | 400 feet in diameter, and will include, besides 
ment and the Wood Quay is being converted | the central jet of 200 feet, numerous other jets 
into a spacious plain. ‘of great size and height around it. Itis only 

The tunnels at Downhill, on the London- | right to mention that the entire superintendence 
derry and Coleraine Railway are being cleared | of the construction of the building is placed in 





out, and roofed with bricks. The rock near| the hands of Mr. Charles H. Wild, who had | 
Magelligan is to be removed, and blasting | previously proved his competency in Hyde-| 


some excellent acting. Fun and pathos, the 
ordinary and the picturesque, are duly blended, 
and there is withal little to mar the effect even 


with the fastidious. As respects that with 
which we more immediately concern our- 
selves,—the scene where the faithless lover is 
dying, with his wife leaning over him, and 

jami stands on a headland against the 
troubled sky, is an admirable picture, full of 
try. The audience warmly welcomed 
Madame Celeste on her return from America. 

Dioramas.—Mr. Prout’s Diorama of the 
Gold Fields of Australia, which was opened 
some time ago in the building next to the 
Polytechnic Institution, has much very excel- 
lent painting, especially in the sea views, and 
the painter of it who nit the country per- 
sonally, gives much information that will be 


operations are being proceeded with. | park. 


Recent additions have been made to the| 
college of St. Columba, near Rathfarnham, | 
Dublin, and it is intended to expend 11,0001. 
more on further new buildings, which will 
consist of a chapel 65 ft. by 30 ft. with win- 
dows in the flanks between buttresses, and 
having at extremity a gable with five-light 
window of Geometric period, and at the 
angles pinnacled buttresses. A hall, 60 ft. by 
22 ft. with piazza off same is to be added, and 
also a school-room, 75 ft. by 30 ft. The dor- 
mitories are to accommodate ninety students. | 
By the new buildings a quadrangle, with 
arcades of pointed arches at three sides, will 
be formed. Central between the chapel and 
school-room, the entrance-tower of a square 
form, flanked with buttresses, and pierced at 
intervals with windows, is situated. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Hardwicke, and the builder, Mr. 
Moyers, of Dublin. Style, Early Gothic. 

Two new school-houses are being erected at 
Glan, county Galway, and buildings of a similar 
class have been lately erected in this locality. 
About five miles from Clifden a large building 
for ecclesiastical and scholastic purposes, to 
accommodate 500 persons, has been erected. 

A new terminus is about being built at 
Drogheda by the railway company. Mr. G. 
Papworth, architect. 

New school-houses have been erected at 
Cleggan, Roundstone, Derrygimla, Aillbrack, 
and Errislaunore. Model farms are attached 
to some of these establishments. 

The Board of Ordnance intend enlarging 
the Military Chapel at the Royal Hospital, 
Dublin. 

The foundation-stone of a new Wesleyan 
Church, minister’s residence,and school-house, 
at Rathmines, county Dublin, has been laid. 

The Packet-station Commissioners have de- 
cided in favour of Foynes as the transatlantic 
Irish port, and propose to be built there a jetty | 
near the present harbour (ensuring a depth of | 
20 feet at low-water spring tides); also a small 
rubble breakwater from south-east side of 
Foynes Island and floating lights off Scattery 
Island. Mr. Gibbons, harbour engineer, pro- | 
posed to prolong Eastern Pier into 22 feet of 
water of the chart, and extend its front laterally 
150 feet eastward. This is estimated to cost 
3,6001, Mr.Long, district engineer, submitted 
a plan, showing a pier on western side, and a. 
groyne from Foynes, at an estimated cost of 
45,0001, Mr. Rendall submitted another plan. | 
A modification of Mr. Gibbons and Mr. Long’s 
plan is proposed by the commissioners, and 
will probably cost 12,0001. Two plans were 
submitted by Mr. Roberts, of Galway, in favour 
of that port—one estimated at 227,000. the 
other at 155,600/.—but the commissioners | 
were of opinion that the latter works did not 
provide the required accommodation. A line 


on these grounds it seems the directors de-| 
clined adopting them. 


run to the intended “ palace.” 
“Vauxhall and Sydenham,” is to proceed from | 
the South-Western Railway, 
through Clapham-rise, Herne-hill, &c. to the | 
Dartmouth Arms Station on the Brighton’ 
Railway. 
London and Crystal Palace Line,” is proposed | 
to commence at a new station on the Surrey | \yodite 
side of the Thames close to the new Battersea- 
park bridge (with a possible station at Mill- 
bank), and thence proceed through Clapham, 
Brixton, &c. to the building itself. 
somewhat strange that, while in the latter the 
directors of the “Crystal Palace Company” take | 
part, in the first their contractors, Messrs. Fox | 
and Henderson, are advertised as having agreed 
to construct the line, and to guarantee a return | bard 
for fourteen years. 
‘unanimity than is desirable. 


St. Michel, in Normandy, will remember what !™P8t's | : 
good opportunities it affords to the artist in| lacking in moulded ornament, and basking, as 
quest of picturesque , : 

out a melodrama ja this celebrated rock. | the foliage seems to curl and crisp for very 
castle for its name and scene Mr. Kean has /ove of light and sunshine. 
D st sight of them. 2 
Sa aie a Picate in the distance, is floor as the Stanza Civiche, and the remainder 
charmingly painted (by Gordon), and intro- | let off in numerous tenancies. 
duces a clever dance of Normandy girls in red | 
petticoats and white aprons, evidently born) 
of Oscar Byrn. 


|found useful by those who contemplate an 
Although the design as it now stands will be excursion to the “ diggins.”--—-The Diorama 


a great improvement, externally, on the original | of The Holy Land, at the Egyptian Hall, has 
structure, much more might be made of it.| rushed into new popularity, and is daily and 


Sir Charles Barry, it appears, feels this so | nightly crowded. The intrinsic excellence of 


strongly, that, from national feeling alone, he this work is aided by the introduction of 
submitted sketches and suggestions for its| native songs and music.—~The Wellington 
advantage some time ago, consisting mainly | Campaigns, at the Gallery of Illustration, is 
of an enormous dome at the intersection of the | invested with fresh though melancholy interest 
central transept, and lesser domes at the inter- by the death of its hero. A very short time 
section of the other transepts. A mighty dome of | before this occurred, the Duke visited the gal- 
glass reflecting the dazzling lustre of a bright | lery, and made many valuable remarks in the 
sun, amidst the beautiful landscape in which | hearing of the expositor, who now gives his 
the building is to stand, would certainly pro- | audience the advantage of them. 

duce a wonderful effect. 
tions it was found, as we are told, would costa) DETAILS, PALAZZO AGOSTINO, PISA. 
large sum, and delay the completion of the | 
works beyond the time fixed for opening, and | 





The proposed addi- | —a 


In completion of our illustration of this 
palace, we now give details of the window 
and other parts, which are all in moulded 


Two new lines of railway are projected to ae A Pelosen 


One, the Agostino is its own chronicler, 


|for all historic records of it or its founders 
Vauxhall, | 2° consigned to oblivion. It was commenced 
at Vauxhall,’ about the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
| when Pisa first began to feel the vengeance of 
The other, “The W 4 p the Florentine Republic, and when, after a 
Sree? t srest-end Of) protracted siege, it was sacked by them, and 
200 of its nobles exiled to various parts of the 
rranean, and this fatal dispersion, and 
'a following century of oppression, no doubt 
| prevented its completion: it wants the upper 
_ story, and one-third of its facade. 
| The details exhibit a cherished longing for 
ithe classic past, though unable to resist the 
then present power of Lombard feeling, the 
‘more strongly impressed upon the Pisan 
mind, inasmuch as the Milanese and Lom- 
: s had for some short while before been 
This seems to show less|+he nominal defenders and virtual rulers of 
| their city. 
—— The material is a rich red clay, beautifully 
SIGHTS AND SCENERY. | worked, the principal ornaments being finished 


Princess’s Theatre-—Those who know Mont %y hand, after they had left the mould, which 
ts a freedom and brilliancy usually 


It appears 





effects, and in bringing they do, in the sunshine on the Lung ’arno, 


The ground-floor 
The village of St. | i8 now used as the Caffé del’ Ussero, the first 


G. T. Roprinson. 





A scene in the Chateau de| Buitpers’ BenevoLent Instizirion. 
Rochemont, where the soldiers of Cardinal —We particularly desire to draw the .tten- 
Mazarin are destroying the furniture (in the | tion of our readers to the fact, that the fifth 


style of the soldiers of the Commonwealth, to annual dinner of this thriving institution is to 
whom their dresses give them too strong a|be held on Thursday, the 14th inst. at the 


resemblance), has some good. effects of light London Tavern. Mr. Peto, M.P. will be in 
and son e clever groupings ; and the last scene, | the chair, and there is already a good array of 
the sands under a mist, which clears off to bril- | stewards. We hope that the trade in par- 


of railway, at a cost of 4,0111. per mile, is pro- | Wright, who made his first appearance here, 
posed to connect Foynes harbour with Lime- | a8 very funny, but has not a part with which 
rick. To render Tarbert available, a floating- | much may be done. 
dock, with an outlay of 77,0001. is required, | _ The Adelphi Theatre has opened with “The 
| Green Bushes,” which should be called “The 
| Ever-green Bushes,” being always in season. 
Artists | The author of this piece once told us of a sailor 
eas offered | who, after seeing it, travelled to America, and 
tributed to | on his return, going to the Adel hi, found the 
A.R.A. for | same peti the bills; and then a second 
i a ; going to | voyage, and again the same pl 
Execution. The jury accompanied their ig It tik yp wth its ee van at 
award with an expression of their high appre- | incident and striking situations, the characters 


ciation of the merits of Mr. Millais’ “ Ophelia.” | are true to nature, and afford opportunities for 





_ Tue Birmincuam Society or 
have awarded the prize of sixty guin 
to the artist of the best picture con 
their exhibition, to E. M. Ward, 

his picture of “ Charlotte Corday 


liant sunrise, is creditable to Mr. Dayes. Mr. | ticular will well support Mr. Peto, and respond 


liberally to the appeal on the part of the 
charity, so as to enable it to have another 
early election of pensioners, and to increase 
the number to twenty at least. There are only 
fifteen at present on the funds, and there were 
nineteen candidates at the election in May, of 
whom three only could be elected, thereby 
leaving sixteen disappointed. ‘The young insti- 
tution has done wonders, but not so much as 
it ought, if we consider the immense number 
of affluent men who are connected with the 
building trade. Such an institution ought to 
become in a few years the largest and richest 
in the metropolis. 
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WELLINGTON. 

Tue offered premium of 1501. by the Art- 
Union of London, for a bas-relief, illustrative 
of an ineident in the Dake of Wellington’s 
life, will, we trust, lead to the production of a 
fine work of art. Besides issuing a consider- 
able number of reproductions in bronze, the 
council will probably engrave it for general 
distribution, and thus spread to all parts of the 
kingdom and the colonies the artist’s reputa- 
tiim. Should there be several works of merit, 
the council might engrave a series of them. 

It is to be hoped, though scarcely to be ex- 
pected, that artistical assistance will be ob- 
tained in the arrangement of the Duke’s 
funeral. 

Many memorials are spoken of. They can- 
not easily be worse than some which already 
exist. At Brighton it is proposed to re- 


store the Old Church, where the Duke Gg 6. Lane: 
was once in the habit of attending, as a me- | , 


morial to him. The cost 
5,0001, 
University Church has been suggested. At 
Manchester, it was proposed to rebuild 


tower of the cathedral, to be afterwards known | 


been determined on. 
A good opportunity offers itself for the sub- | 


seribers to the Wellington memorial now dis- | j¢ 


figuring the arch at Hyde Park Corner, to take | 
it down and place it where its chief merit, its | 
gigantic proportions, may be appreciated. It) 
might be arranged so as to form a noble! 
memorial of the great commander. At present | 
it is a loud-crying disgrace to all the parties, 
concerned, and serves only to provoke a jest. 
or a groan: it is a standing memorial of bad | 
taste and broken faith, and an insult at once | 
to the nation and toa great Memory. Our pro- 
ject would not stand still for want of funds: 
money to lower it would be raised without | 


difficulty, for the reason that a broken-winded oeeding would be most unjust. Th 


clarionet gets sixpence to “ move on.” 





MR. FINDEN, THE ENGRAVER, AND THE 
ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

Mr. WiLu1aM Frinpen, the historical en- 
graver, who died on the 20th of last month, 
executed a large number of fine works, par- 
ticularly the sofa picture of “ George IV.” b 
Lawrence; Wilkie’s “ Village Festival,” and 
many of the plates in the “ Gallery of British 
Art.” The last work of importance on which 


attributed to the approaching infirmities of the 
departed engraver. 

The objectionable observation we have quoted 
would disgrace English engravers, if it were 
true. In the exceptional cases, where engravers 
commissioned by the Society have produced 
inferior works, let the discredit rest where in 
justice it should, on themselves alone. 








THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ 
SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


Fircy sets of designs were submitted to the 








per to the purposes of the Museum as most require 
that steady and equable light which is so well ob- 
tained from the eye of acupola. A quadrilateral 
hall, to contain ample staircases, would lead from 
the present entrance vestibule of the Museum into 
the grand central hall or rotunda, and by the floor 
of the rotunda itself, or by acorridor about it to the 
east, west, and north galleries respectively, through 
new compartments added to them on the level of 
ithe floor of the lower or principal story of the 
| Museum ; and the staircases would lead up to a 
| bridgeway or continued landing on the floor of the 
| upper story, where another similar corridor about 
the rotunda would afford similar facilities of access 





committee, in reply to their advertisement, the | to the upper, east, west, and north galleries, whilst 
| cetimates varying from 8,300/, to 32,0001. | the bridgeway would also make the communica- 
| Mr. Hardwick and Mr. Wood were called in/ tion complete to the south gallery. The formation 
| to advise upon these, and recommended seven. | of staircases in the place and manner indicated 
|The committee, we understand, adopted the  *ould allow the space now occupied by the grand 


is estimated at | 
At Oxford, a stained glass window in | 


| order in which the referees placed these, and 
| have awarded the first premium (100/.) to Mr. 
the second (50/.) to Messrs. 
| Garling and Blakerley ; and the third (25/.) to 
Messrs. Banks and Barry. 

The signatures of the selected seven were— 


Rs | « Argonaut,” “Spes 1,” “ Fides,” “ Britannia 
re | 


|A. 6,” “Credamur,” ‘“ Consider the fortune 


pr inn ‘ : of thy Son,” and ‘“ Non quo sed quomodo.”’ | 
a8 the “ Wellington Tower ;” but a statue has| We believe this was the order in which they | 


were placed by the referees, but are not certain. | 


Many of the designs showed skill and know- 
dge, as well among those that were no‘ 
selected as those that were, but not one, we 
should think, would answer the purpose of 
the committee. It was grievous to see soa 
much labour and thought wasted through 
want of complete knowledge of what is wanted, 
and which personal communication between 

the architect and employer can alone supply. 
We are anxious to remove the impression | 
which we understand exists in the committee, | 
that having rewarded the authors of the! 
selected designs, they can now employ any | 
other person as their architect. Such a pro-| 
2e premiums 


| afford no inducement whatever to go into an | 


| undertaking of this kind. If these were the sole 
| reward looked for, the competitors might have 
gained more without drawing a line, or giving 
| a moment’s thought; and we will tell the com- 
| mittee how. At the very least 5/. as an average, 
| of hard cash (more indeed), has been expended 
,on each of the fifty sets, quite irrespective of 
|time and labour. If the competitors, instead 
| of spending it, had clubbed their money, and 


| drawn lots, it would have given them three 


Mr. Finden was engaged was an engraving for | larger premiums, without the anxiety, thought, 
the Art-Union of London, after Hilton’s pic- and expenditure of time which have been re- 
ture in the Liverpool Town Hall, “The Cru- | quired. Those who competed looked of course 


cifixion.” 
some peculiar feeling, is unfortunately never | 
able to exercise his ordinary judgment when 


A contemporary, wbo, through | the higher reward of carrying out their 


designs. 





speaking of the Art-Union of London, says,; ENLARGEMENT OF BRITISH MUSEUM, 


as a reason for the inferiority, as he thinks, of 


“ The Crucifixion” to some of Mr. Finden’s | 
other works,—“ A great engraver is, indeed, | 
reduced in the world when he undertakes to | 


work for an Art (we had nearly written a poor 
law) Union, for all who have worked for 
societies of this nature have wrought with a 
sense that they were doing what poverty alone 
compels them to do—and their works have 
exhibited corresponding traces that the hand 
= Jost its cunning, and the heart its good 
will.” 

That the public may not be misled on this 
point, we will mention that ‘ The Crucifixion ”’ 
was a picture selected by Mr. Finden and his 
brother for engraving as a private speculation, 
but feeling, probably, that it was too heavy an 
undertaking for them, they urged the council 
of the Art- Union to take the responsibility of it. 
This the latter consented to do, and they agreed 
to pay Mr. W. Finden 1,470/. for engraving it, 
which included 2101. for the copy of the picture 
previously obtained by Messrs. i. He agreed to 
execute it in three years, but more than five 
passed before it came into the hands of the 
council. The impressions are to be issued as 
prizes only, in limited numbers, so that he could 
have had no fear, sapposing the engraving 





THE purposes and contents of the National 
|Museum now press so closely on its limits, 
that the pian of Mr. Hosking for its enlarge- 
iment, sketched out in his mind even while 


| 
| 


'the main building was in course of erection, 


|and formally but unavailingly offered by him 
| for the approval of the trustees in November, 
|1849, is now more and more forcing itself 
into notice as a matter of necessity; but the 
| writers in the daily press who urge its adop- 
| tion, appear to have lost all recollection of its 
true paternity, and speak of it as a sort of 
‘general property, modified and altered by 
‘one and by another according to fancy. 
|We think it but justice to Mr. Hosking, 
'therefore, as we originally published his 
| design both by text and by illustration, not 
only to refer our readers to page 296 of our 
'volume for 1850, where both plan and details 
appear, but to reprint the main features of the 

roposal in Mr. Hosking’s own words, as pre- 


| sented to the trustees of the Museum in 1849 :-— 


| «* My project is, then, to build in the middle of 
|the quadrangular court, inclosed by the present 


imain buildings of the museom, in the manner 
shown in the accompanying plan, a modified copy 
of the Pantheon at Rome,—that is to say of the 
| cupola-covered rotunda known by that name,—as 


properly executed, that impressions would be | neirly the full size. as possible, consistently with the 
distributed from a worn-out plate. He had every | gize of the area, and with the height of the present 
inducement indeed, and, as he professed, the | buildings, and so to form a grand central hall for 
greatest desire to produce a fine work : any | the exhibition of the finer and more important 
inferiority that may be observable must be | works of sculptare, and of such other objects pro 


staircase to be restored to the purposes of the 
Museum, and thus make the circuit complete in 
both stories, whilst every part would be rendered, 
by the before-described arrangements, alike acces- 
sible from a common centre.”” * * * * 

‘* The additional room which this project would 
give to the Museum is, Ist, The great central hall, 
with one floor of 120 feet in diameter, yielding an 
area nearly equal to twice the area of the present 
Athenian or Elgin Marbles Gallery ; 2ad, Two in- 
scribing octagonal corridors, each 10 feet wide, 
and each comprising an area of between four and 
five thousand superficial feet, and each also pre- 
senting niches fit to receive statues, and extensive 
wall surface fit to receive sculptured reliefs and in- 


'seriptions; and, 3rd, The connecting galleries on 


the east and west sides, each 45 feet by 35 feet, and 
in both stories; the north connecting gallery 
65 feet by 50 feet in the principal story, and 35 feet 
by 50 feet in the upper story, and the site of the 
present staircase in both stories. This additional 


|room may, the author believes, be obtained at a 


cost not exceeding that of any one of the existing 
sides of the Museum.”’ 





LIMERICK MARKETS COMPETITION. 
The trustees, after some adjourned meetings, 
have come to a decision respecting this com- 
petition. Out of fourteen designs, the com- 


| mittee selected four for final consideration, and 


have awarded the first premium of 75/. to Mr. 
Atkins, of Cork; the second, 35/. to Mr. 


Neville; and the third, 15/. to Mr. Nagle. 


From the proceedings of the trustees, the 
press was excluded, and of this the local jour- 
nals complain much; but we know that, pre- 
'viously to the decision being come to, Mr. 
Atkins came forward and pledged himself that 


| his plan should be executed for the stipulated 


‘amount, 10,000/. When the intended works 
are erected, the small city of Limerick will be 
able to boast of what the metropolis of Ireland 
cannot. All who know Dublin must be aware 
that there is not a public market in the city 
except Smithfield, and this is perfectly destitute 
of all the requirements for market purposes, 
which even the Corkonians possess on a small 
but comprehensive scale. 








SMALL PIPE DRAINAGE. 
METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 


AT a special meeting of the commission last 
week, on opening certain tenders advertised 
for, for works in Church-Jane, St. Giles’s, Mr. 
Hosking said he saw that they were rendered 
necessary by the failure of certain works 
executed there, not very long since, at a cost 
of 1,200/. He thought that the Court ought 
to be informed of the reason of the former 
failure. It seemed to be the result of 
draining by pipes, not much larger than 
tobacco- pipes, which had failed, and thus 
very nearly doubled the expense of draining 
this locality. He made no reflection upon the 
way in which the work was done, but he consi- 
dered the case a very important piece of evidence 
as to the inefficiency of a certain system which 
had been applied. He was not quite prepared to 
say that pipe-drains would not answer in any 
other locality, but on this occasion the fact of 
their being unfitly applied was an important 
consideration. The drainage had failed: the 
houses had been injured and rendered inse- 
cure: the original estimate had been nearly 
doubled, and now they had to dig up all their 
works again, and substitute others for them at 
1 large outlay. In order to drain these houses 
they had laid down pipes, erected a large water 
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tank, and incurred a ground-rent, and now, 
they were required at a great expense to dig 
up all this and alter it. As this was so, he 
required a succinct history of the case—the 
failure of the pipes, and the reason of the 
failure.—It was accordingly ordered that this 
should be prepared. 

We have had a shower of letters on the sub- 
ject, including statement respecting Croydon 


earth, at a rate of speed varying from 25 to 50 
miles per hour. The engines are a curiosity, 
their weight being 181 lbs. They are to be 
worked with coke and spirits of wine. The 
inventor of this machine is a Mr. Robjohn. He 
has expended 5,000 dollars already on his pro- 
ject, and has thus entirely exhausted his means, 
and awaits the help of some sanguine capitalist 
to enable him to wing his way to California or 


and Rugby, and must find an opportunity to elsewhere. , 
look at the whole together. A still farther and more decided step in ad- 
'vance than that already made at the Hippo- 
drome, Paris, has quite recently, it seems, been 
| made on the French frontier, at Luchon, by an 
|aeronaut named Molés, who is said to have 
| actually travelled five to six miles in a definite 
Tue first partially successful attempts have | direction and back within half an hour to the 
now been made to obtain such dominion over! spot whence he set out, besides wheeling in the 
the air as man hes long exercised in shipping! air, and making a tour round the basin of 
over the ocean; and although still in a very, Luchon and adjoining villages. In this case 
rudimental state, there is every prospect of a no engine was used, but if the report of M. 
complete accomplishment of this grand deside- | Molés’s success be true, his apparatus ought to 
ratum, of which we have always been san- be regarded as, in some sense, a model, by 
guine ; more especially so soon as the steam or! means of which to remedy the defects of M. 
other engine could be made practically avail- | Giffard’s machine. 
able. The apparatus of M. Moles is thus described 
At the Parisian Hippodrome, according to in the Paris Constitutionnel :—“ It consisted of 
Galignani, an experiment in aerial navigation a balloon of an ovoid shape, inflated with 
recently took place. The aerostatic machine, hydrogen gas, of merely sufficient size to sup- 
which was to ascend on this occasion, is the port his weight, and that of the articles he had 
invention of M. Giffard: it is an oblong cy-' with him, and at the same time to have an 
linder, somewhat in the form of a fish, of ascensional power. To the net-work of the 
about 120 feet in length, and about 20 feet in balloon was suspended a small table, on which 
diameter at its thickest part, and gradually Molés lay on his belly, his back being also 
tapering off at both ends. The directing | secured to the net-work. ‘To each of his legs 
apparatus is a very small and, it is said, beau- | between the knee and the instep was attached 
tifully-finished steam-engine, setting in motion a kind of umbrella, acting freely on its 
a propeller, resembling in form the screw used | sticks, and the opening of the silk of which 
in steam-vessels: this is suspended at about was turned outwards. In each hand was a 
20 feet beneath the balloon, from a long boom, sort of hand-screen of silk, opening with 
which is attached to it, and which supports, at hinges, and expanding or contracting at will. 
its extremity, a triangular sail. The prelimi-| A rope from the valve of the balloon was 
nary preparations having been completed, the placed round his neck, and round his body 
machine rose and went rapidly before the was a belt containing sand, and about six or 








AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
FLYING MACHINERY AND ATR 
ENGINEERING. 


IMPROVED DWELLING - HOUSES FOR 
THE WORKING CLASSES AT NOT. 
TINGHAM. 

Axsout two acres of building ground have 
been purchased at Nottingham by an associa- 
tion formed some time since for the improve- 
ment of dwellings for the working classes, and 
building operations are to be immediately 
commenced, Tenants are already appearing 
before a single stone has been laid. The 
dwellings at present inhabited by the working 
classes in Nottingham are much overcrowded, 
and exceedingly defective in every respect, 
while the rents are high, and the poor people 
are often even obliged to pay bonuses for the 
privilege of entry. The Nottingham Guardian 
thus speaks of the plans on which the new 
dwellings are to be erected :—‘ The first step 
taken was to advertise for plans for two de- 
scriptions of houses—one kind to cost 1301. in 
the erection, and the other 100/. Two prizes 
—one of 201. and the other of 10/.—were 
offered for the best designs. Seventeen sets 
of plans were sent in. At length it was re- 
solved to award the first prize to Messrs. C. C. 
and A. Dennet, and the second to Mr. J. S. 
Norris. The first set of cottages designed by 
the Messrs. Dennet—those costing 130/.—are 
two stories in height. Each contains four 
bed-rooms, one parlour, a kitchen and pantry, 
a scullery, and a place for fuel, while behind 
there is a separate yard, with privy and other 
conveniences, The exterior is proposed to be 
executed in stucco with cement dressing. The 
rooms are large and airy: provision is made 
for a regular and copious supply of hard 
and soft water: the ventilating arrangements 
are excellent, as are also those for washing and 
other domestic operations. The ground plan 
of the 100/. houses is precisely the same as 
that of the others, the only difference being 
that the rooms will be a little smaller: in 
other respects the plans are identical, down to 
the minutest detail. Upon the ground floor of 





wind. Suddenly, by the action of the appa-' seven pounds of shot as ballast. When the 
ratus, its course appeared to receive a check, | signal for letting go was made, the balloon | 
and it slowly veered round, thus proving some rose gently to a height of about 200 yards, | 
command of the aeronaut over his aerial vessel. The aeronaut then began to make use of his, 
It then, howe ver, steadily and gradually pro- | means ofimpulsion. His legs were alternately | 
ceeded in the direction of the wind, until lost crossed, and then put out at full length, | 
in the distance, _ the first motion closing, the second opening the | 
A first step in the science of practical umbrella, giving a point d’appui upon a large | 
aeromotion, however, has thus been made;/ surface of compressed air, and causing the 
and had the propeller, which seems to! balloon to advance, whilst the arms were 
have been a very inefficient instrument, | moving in the same direction. The atmo-| 
been better adapted to its new uses, doubt-| sphere being at this time calm, the aeronaut 
less something more than mere turning found no difficulty in directing himself ina. 
might have been in this case effected.! straight line on the axis of the valley towards | 
But, in truth, this propeller seems to have the north, and the speed appeared to increase 
been nothing more than a mere steering appa- progressively as the apparatus worked better. 
ratus, and the engine may be said to have had * * # Returning to his starting-point, he | 


no proper apparatus at all through which to came to the ground slowly in the same meadow 
exert its force in such an element as the air. 


“gato iat from whence he had risen. It is more easy to | 
an somewhat better and more hopeful idea, conceive than express the enthusiasm and ex- | 
So far as regards screw propelling, appears to cjtement of the crowd of persons who had, 


have be rained j =. . ptt 
rave been entertained in the design of a flying assembled. The aeronaut was conducted in | 
ship now on the stocks at Hobol 


k cen, near New triumph to his residence, and he has announced | 
York. In this case 
cylinders containing the g 


the floats or oblong }a second ascent for Sunday next. It is to be) 
; gas appear to be con-' hoped that there will be then a little wind, in 
verted into asort of screw propellers themselves, order to ascertain whether that will not prove | 
and are intended to revolve by means of straps,|an insurmountable obstacle. Antonio Molés | 
communicating to them the power of a steam- hag assured us that he has the means of over- | 
engine suspended from them below, along with | coming any difficulty of that sort, as readily as | 
the car which is 64 feet in length, very sharp the best vessel on the ocean.” 
at either end; width, 6 feet; height, 6 feet} We. hope we shall hear no more of such 
4 inches ; the whole composed of a strong light absurd exhibitions as those of late imported 
wooden frame, covered with canvas, with | from Paris, The only good they have latterly 
doors and glass windows. The boilers are of done, perhaps, is to familiarise the mind with 
poe on the tubular plan, and occupy a space ‘the idea of a quarter to a half hundred people 
eat eater aan rhe ae are said to being transported through the air in one 
aad cont tak thane arte of gun metal machine. ‘The American one, which is to carry 
and cast steel: they are of twelve-horses power, | twenty-five passengers, is thus far no novelty 
and are to work 20 inches stroke sixty times! As for the manceuvres of acrobats and va 
per minute, and will give 400 revolutions of | jike exhibitions they are still worse than the 
cee nae placed on a substantial suspension of mere cows and horses, and in 
ar . TO - ,@ . a ry” 4 
ox ete dab bre wd 7 the — There is the same rank must be placed a recent project 
n for twenty-five passengers, with | for ascent while merely holding on by the 


fuel for four hours. The float is 26 in | 
( ours. 260 feet in 
length, of a cigar-like shape, 24 feet diameter | ge ee 


= the centre, and has a gas capacity equal to 
He sera cbace gM ger a lifting power Mar. Jas. Fittans, Scutpror.—We are 
+ aol 2 3. The entire weight of sorry to have to announce the death of this 

» floats, and fixture, is about 4,000 lbs. \able sculptor. We have a strong recollection 


leaving 2,500 Ibs. surpl is i 
2,5 s. surplus. It is designed to| of a noble head of Professor Wilson executed 
run about 200 feet above the surface of the by him. 





the more costly houses, in Mr. Norris’s de- 
signs, there are an entrance lobby, a parlour, a 
kitchen, a pantry and place for fuel, with an 
enclosed yard at the back. The chamber 
story consists of four bed-rooms. As the 
houses are proposed to be set back from the 
street, there is thus allowed a small garden to 
each, of about 10 feet in width, enclosed in an 
iron pallisade. Each kitchen is provided with 
a copper and sink stone, with water tap over, 
and also with a moderate-sized range. Much 
care has been bestowed with respect to ventila- 
tion. The plan of the 100/. houses differs 
froma the above only in the diminished size of 
the kitchens, and in each dwelling having 
only three instead of four bed-rooms.” 





OUR ESTATE AGENTS OF 1852. 


Many of your readers imagine the days of | 


the George Robins style of advertising house 
property are gone for ever, but an occasional 
perusal proves that there yet remain a few who 
endeavour to tread worthily in the footsteps of 
their great departed leader. The Times a few 
days since contained some choice tit bits that 
ought to be remembered and cherished by your 
readers as quotations that cannot fail to be 
useful to them when obliged to resort to 
“ puff.” The following are all from a “ West- 
end agency office, whose aim is by advice and 
system, and confluz of intelligence, to accom- 
plish the utmost wishes of his applicants,” 
and therefore are “the special newspaper 
announcements subjoined :” First, “ A semi- 
suburban semi-provincial residence, hireable 
* * * near the incomparable resort * * 
that five-arched stone bridge spanning yonder 
wide, refreshing river, meandering with majestic 
course through a fertile happy valley till lost 
in woodland rural scenery. * * * The 
enjoyable home contains * * * and a 
category of erections * * * garden almost 
overpowering with brilliancy and fragrance 
* * * Jawn of beauteous herbage * * * 
kitchen garden burdened with fruitage, and 
cumbrous in vegetative productions!” Second, 
“A gentleman’s cottage * * * withacow 
in full milk.” Third, “A small country seat 
* * * situate on the rise of a picturesque 
hill * * * with durwriant orchards, rick 
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paddocks, pre-eminently combining the attrac- | they are 4nown persons; and the dissolution being | Pusiic Barus aND WasHHoUsES.—The 
tions most alluring to the lover of country for the benefit and accommodation of the retiring following is a return for the quarter ending 


life.’ Fourth, “ Autumnal retreat * * * 
hireable for a few weeks.” Fifth, “ Mansion 
and manor * * * with a mahogany stair- 
case and hall.” 
* * * a happy town embosomed in the 
antiquated domain of * * * the great 
seat of the noble house of * * * The) 
advertiser seeks for an agreeable occupant 
* * * to enjoy the common delights of the 
favoured colony.” Seventh, “ Legislator’s 
metropolitan seat. The districtof * * * 
has long ago won the prize of all the segments 
of London in pre-eminence of situation for 
families of fashion, but especially for hereditary 
and representative rulers of the land, whose 
places of assembly are provimation * * * 
is distinguished by an exterior and portico of 
more than mediocrity, while capaciousness 
conjoined with refined taste characterises the 
interior, which numbers duplicate recherché 
* © * besides a four-bedded attic, all pro-' 
curable at a low rent.” H. Wessrer. 





HOURS OF BUSINESS IN BUILDERS’ 
OFFICES. 


Your strenuous advocacy of the cause of labour | 
induces me to address you upon a subject of much | 
importance—the hours of business in builders’ | 
offices. There is, perhaps, no class of clerks of | 
whom so much is expected as those connected with | 
building, and who are so indifferently remunerated. | 

We are expected to be fully competent to fulfil 
the several duties of architect, builder, and artizan, 
to be thorough draughtsmen and accountants, and 
yet be practically acquainted with work. We are 
to be thus qualified and fully up to the latest im- | 
provements in the science and art of building, and | 
yet to be worked early and late. We are not! 
allowed sufficient time after business to attend the | 
learned societies or unite for self-cultivation. My | 
present object is to call attention generally to the | 
subject, with the ultimate aim of reducing the bours | 
of business to the uniform standard of from nine | 
to six, believing that between these hours a man | 
may do a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay 
(when he can get it). A Buiiper’s CLerK. 








Potices of Books. 


A Treatise on Investments ; being a popular | 
Exposition of the Advantages and Disad-| 


vantages of each Kind of Investment, and of | 
its Léability to Depreciation and Loss. | 
By Roperrt Artuur Warp, Solicitor, | 


Sixth, “ Part of a house at) 


| partner, he, and not his customers, must have the | Michaelmas, 1852 :— 
|trouble and expense of making his retirement 








sometimes doubtless occur; and for this reasun 
this species of investment could be better carried 
out by a number of persons than by a single indi- 


vidual, to whom one loss might be a serious. 


matter. 
At a time like the present, money might, I 


think, be advanced in this way with advantage to | 
all parties: the subject is, at all events, one that | 


deserves consideration.”’ 





Biscellanea. 

ARCHITECTURAL Recorps.—Our present 
race of architects are not at all anxious to pre- 
serve for posterity authentic records of the 
buildings which they have executed. The 
practice—and we will call it the good old prac- 
tice—of publishing drawings of their own 
works has been discontinued by the profession, 


cumstances of the chapter of accidents—to 
casual destruction by fire, intentional demo- 
lition, and what is something hardly less to 
be deprecated, alteration. Where is James 
Wyatt’s Pantheon now ?—where the Regent- 
street colonnade ?—where Wanstead, or Work- 


























| known. Batas. Wasn-novsss. | 
| There is no doubt about the correctness of the | 2s | 
‘rule of law, laid down in the first part of this! Nawe ap Tits sels .! 
| chapter, that a participation in the profits of an! oF TEE Number!) £3 |% g23 Toran | 
undertaking, as a principal, renders all the partici-| poripiisuuxnt. of 23 324 =| Recerers. 
pators partners : but such a consequence would not Bathers 52 |5“_% 
ensue, if a person lent another, say 1,000/. at 104. A \“ 
per cent. per annum interest, such interest being | nopous. a-a:a 
liable to be reduced, if the profits of the borrower's | The Model, White- ote 
business did not amount to a certain annual sum: " ome seeeapenens : 64,724 7,805 | 18,906 1,01017 5 
" : : . se | St. artin - in - the- 
the vw of nes a - _— = pry Ya 66,116 | 12,534 | 25,0124 1,126.18 2 
in whic it is made to depend on the profits 0 t € | St. Marylebone...... 77,706 6,244 | 17,823 1,040 211 
business is of no importance to the question of | St.Margaret and St. 
partnership: such an arrangement as this would, | — Westmin- — Cat Apeny PER, op 
. - 7 3° . spe GEOR. caccicreaciddonce: 05,42 4 22,02 
in fact, be a partnership with a limited liability: | Greenwich | 38,908 812. | 2/2908 508 9 - 
the lender could not possibly lose more than the) St. James, West- 
,sum advanced by him: the amount received by | | minster ............ 50,166 2,571 | 6,265} 62015 9 
_ him and paid by the borrower would be regulated | Poplar (openedJaly, ait 
; : : ee Pi aesctconssameovicn 22,031 143 4874 280 8 O 
| by the profit of the concern, in which the capital is | 
embarked. DORI ss opcccese 378,167 | 41,535 | 93,386 5,39014 9 
It strikes me that a joint stock society might 
COUNTRY. | 
| perhaps be formed to carry out such a scheme of | riverpool— 
|investment, if the directors were good men of} Cornwallis-street 46,907 |... aa 643.18 3 
| business, their solicitor a good lawyer, and great| | Paul-street......... 21,817 3,117 | 28,047 | 2991511 
' care was taken in making inquiry into the character | Hull .............----.- eet ee, oe) oe a 
| Care was eee ay 2 ed SE cadeeremtatil 16,607 | 1,963 | 3,186 | 21019 2 
of the persons seeking loans and the businesses in| Preston ............... 18,119 go2 | 2,4514| 17417 6 
{which they propose to embark it: losses would Birmingham ......... 50,947 639 | 4,338 | 8341911) 
Maidstone ............ 17,061 


370 | 912} | 151 5 2} 





Derective VENTILATION OF Srarr- 
cAsES.—The prevalent practice of construct- 
ing staircases defective in ventilation on such 
houses in Glasgow as are arranged in flats has 
excited some attention. The staircase (known 
by the name of the Edinburgh staircase) is 
generally constructed in the centre of the 
building : it is aired from the passage leading 
to the street, and there is a small ventilating- 
pipe placed in the centre of the skylight. The 
water-closet windows look into the staircase, 
and from the contracted nature of the whole, it 
is impossible that free and pure ventilation can 
, take place. Any gases which may escape from 
| the water-closets find their way into the ‘houses’ 
‘above, and where the water-closets are not 
| ventilated from the roof, there is a constant 
| quantity of poisonous gas floating near the 





| notwithstanding - that their productions are roof, or it is taken up by the water in the cis- 
particularly subject to all the untoward cir-! tern; and it is well known that in very many 


| houses this water is used for household pur- 
poses. The Secretary of the Board of Health 
in London, in a communication to a gentleman 
|in Glasgow, says: — “The Board entirely 
concur with you in condemning the mode of 
| construction described by you, as highly inju- 


Maidenhead, Berkshire. Second Edition, | sop, or Carlton House? Soane’s Scala Regia rious to the health. The subject has, on pre- 


greatly enlarged. London: Effingham 
Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. | 


and Royal Gallery are already expunged—as is 
also his Board of Trade. Already have shop- 


Tue first edition of this useful book, it ap-/ keepers ruined the exterior of the Royal Ex- 
pears, has been rapidly exhausted,—a clear | change. Already has disappeared a very scenic 
confirmation of the correctness of our estima- | room, erected not very many years ago by Mr. 


-tion of its merits in bringing it under the Cockerell, in the Bank of England, next to the 
. notice of our business and our moneyed readers. | Garden-court; and now, not at all to our 


Much additional matter has been inserted in satisfaction, we learn that the principal room 
this edition of the work. New chapters have | or office of the London and Westminster Bank, 
been added, on the consequences of the gold | in Lothbury, is undergoing alterations which, 
discoveries on the value of property, ou joint- | however they may increase its material commo- 
stock undertakings, building societies, turn- | diousness, will quite destroy its originally 


pike bonds, mining speculations, and railway 
shares, A suggestion is thrown ouié in the 
chapter on partnerships for carrying out 
schemes of quasi partnerships with limited 
liability under the present state of the law. A 
Sp ef the whole of the latter portion of 
this chapter may be useful. 

‘* The liability of a retiring partner ceases on his 
dissolving the partnership, removing his name from 
the firm, and giving proper notice of the dissolu- 
tion. If the retiring partner do not remove his 
name from the firm, he gives strangers cause to 
disbelieve his notice of dissolution, and he will, 
therefore, notwithstanding it, continue liable ; al- 
though, if the non-removal of his name be not the 
result of his own negligence, but the consequence 
of a wrongful perseverance by his late partner in 
not usiug it, he will not be prejudiced. 

Until the world is made acquainted with the dis- 
solution of a partnership, the retiring partner will 
remain responsible for the engagements of the firm. 
Notice of dissolution, published in the London 
Gazette, is sufficient for those persons who have 
not been in the habit of dealing with the firm, 
because, as they are not ascertained individuals, it 
is impossible to give a particular notice to each ; 
but to those who have transacted business with the 
firm, express notice ought to be given, because 





| piquant architectural character, by doing away 
with its velar dome. Imperious necessity, or 
expediency, may perhaps justify similar demo- 
litions, but surely in all such cases a faithful 
|record of the original work might be preserved. 
—Atheneum. 

Tue New Park at Kennincton Com- 
MON.—The Commissioners of Woods, Works, 
and Public Buildings have taken formal pos- 


| vious occasions, been under the consideration 
of the Board, and especially during the last 
| visitation of the country by cholera. It was 
‘then clearly shown that these unventilated 
| Staircases vitiate the air of all the neighbouring 
rooms, but particularly of the attic chambers, 
and accordingly the disease was found to be 
particularly virulent and intractable in the 
| upper rooms of all these viciously-constructed 
houses. The Board cannot but regret their 
want of power to apply any sufficient remedy 
| to the evils complaned of.”"— Glasgow Gazette. 
| Tue Great Morat Want oF THE 
| PeorLe.—What is the quality in which the 
|improvident masses are so deficient ?—Self- 
restraint, the ability to sacrifice a small present 
gratification for a prospective great one. A 
| labourer endowed with due self-restraint would 
‘never spend his Saturday night’s wages at 
the public-house. Had he enough self- 
restraint, the artisan would not live up to his 


session of Kennington Common, and entered jncome during prosperous times, and leave the 
into contracts for carrying out the design con- | fyture unprovided for. More self-restraint 
verting it into a place of recreation. ‘he in-| would prevent imprudent marriages and the 
tended pleasure-grounds comprise an area of ' growth of a pauper population. And were there 
12 acres, and will be laid out in a series of no drunkenness, no extravagance, no reckless 
miniature grass-plots, circular walks, and | multiplication, social miseries would be trivial. 


shaded pathways, ornamented here and there 
with clusters of shrubs and evergreens, and 
enclosed with an iron palisading 6 feet high. 
DrarnaGce, &c. or Torrennam.— We 
have been asked to mention, and do so very 


readily, that the whole of the works here by’ 
the Local Board of Health, referred to in a 


recent number of our journal, were all carried 
out by Mr. James Pilbrow, their engineer. 
Lord Shaftesbury complimented him on the 
way in which they were executed. 





| —Social Statistics. 

Mr. GrimspeLu’s Premises in Spital- 
‘fields, where he carried on business as a 
builder, were unfortunately destroyed by fire 
on Sunday evening last. The premises in- 
cluded workshops of great extent, with a large 
stock of work partly finished, and in the yard 
there was much timber, which has all been 
destroyed. Mr. Grimsdell is so well and 
| honourably known in the trade that all will be 
| Sorry if loss fall upon him personally. 
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BaTHS A rR ‘ 
ENWELL.—A meeting of the parishioners o 


St. James’s, Clerkenwell, has been held to | 
consider the propriety of establishing public 

baths and wash-houses, under the statute, and | 
it has been almost unanimously resolved,— 

“That in the opinion of this vestry, great 

social and moral benefits and advantages will 

result from the erection of baths and wash- 

houses in this populous parish, and they agree 

to adopt the Act of Parliament, the 9th and 
10th Vict. cap. 74, feeling that the carrying 

out of the Act would conduce to the comfort, | 
health, economy, and happiness of the inha-— 
bitants.” Mr. Meux, in moving the resolution, | 
said he believed that a sum of about 10,000/. 

would accomplish the object of purchasing the | 
land and erecting the buildings. A penny rate 
in the pound would be all that would be neces- 

sary for two years. But the income would be | 
sufficient to pay the interest and the money 
borrowed in a few years, when they would 
have, perhaps, a return of 500/. a year from 
the baths and wash-houses in liquidation of 
the rates. 

Frencu Institute or Fine Arrs.—The 
great prizes offered by the Institute for 1852 
have been awarded as follow :— Sculpture : 
ist prize, M. Alfred Edouard Lepére (Paris) ; | 
2nd prize, M. Jean Baptiste Carpeaux ( Valen- 
cennes). Engraving “Ea taille-douce,” 1st 
prize, M. Paul Alphonse Bellay (Paris); 2nd) 


np WASH-HOUSES FOR Cuma. | 
} 


FORD. — A musical soirée and festival was 
held on Saturday in last week for the ad- 


vantage and promotion of the objects de- | Y 
signed in the formation of this institution in | monumental architeoture may be 
connection with the South-Eastern Railway, | a: &% 
out of the 600 workmen employed on which ~~~ 
only some eighty or ninety have hitherto be- | T _ 
The library now contains coveNnTRY Dis 


come members. 
500 volumes. The soirée was well attended, | 


ae . | quested to send applications, in wri to me. with 
and it is believed that the present effort tO | their sufficiency, nae before MONDAY, the 18th 


bring the institution more into notice, and to 
increase its patronage and its utility, will be a 
successful one. Ashford is marked out for a 
rising place. 

Stas, Oven, anp Fountain.—Mr. S.. 
Treweeke, of Helston, sent lately to the Royal | 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society's Exhibition, 
according to the Cornish Telegraph, a drawing | 
and paper relating to a slab, oven, and foun- 
tain, all heated by one fire and with one flue. | 
All the fire passes over the oven, none going | 





Tue Mecuanics’ INSTITUTION AT Asu-| 


N ARCHITECT gud BUILDER inh 
| > > se: for 
Std tt yO 1 a 








ACANCY for a well-educated YOUTH in a 
SCULPTOR'S STUDIO. pn Lg & good 
—Apply to J. GLBBS (late of Ox . Wigan 
hic Monuments, Churchyard Crosses. &c. &o.}. 
_ TO SURVEYORS. 

HE Corporation of Coventry, as the Local Board 
f Health, poring resolved to appoint a SURVEYOR of the 
TRICT. compriving a population of 35,900, who 

is to act as the General Surveyor of the a salary 

persons desirous of the SITUATION, re re- 
of OCT. 
to enter — ties of the 





of 1501. a year; all 


BER instant, and will be ex 


| office immediately after the #th of November 


nex 
HOMAS BALL TROUGHTON, Town Clerk 
Coventry, October 7, 1852. ” 4 


__TO ORNAMENTAL MODELLERS. 
WANTED, a good WORKMAN, competent to 
model fur China’ If found suitable, an agreement would 
be made for a permanency —Address, 4. 6.0. care of Robert 
pamstesns, Esq. Architect, 3, Calthorpe-street, Gray’s-inn-road. 
wondoen, 


WANTED, a YOUTH. from eighteen to twenty, 

who has had not less than months’ work we L 
Bench, to continue the same in a Bu'lder’s Work shop.—Apply to 
K. stating age and wages expected, Salmon's lane Bridge, 4 
rouse. 














TO BULLDERS CLERK. 


between the oven and the fire-place and the | WANTED, immediately, by a London Firm, a 


ash-pit—that side being sufficiently hot when | A 
the other parts are heated, without it. The | &. to M. W. office of “The 


fire, after passing under the oven, goes on) 


under the ash-pit, where there is a piece of | potent {0 undertake the 
sheet-iron, a rib being cast inside the front to | erestion of bulltings 
The fire proceeds to the | to T. 8. C. Office of 


take the sheet-iron. 
fountain, and thence up the chimney. 
PLAN For Strorppinc Rattway TRAINS. | 


—Mr. J. P. Wachter, of Rotterdam, civil en- | ing # sound practical baouletge. 


Y Man. who is a good VRAUGHTSMAN, and can 
enerally in the office.—Addr- ss, stating age, salary required. 
Builder,” York-stre- t, Cover't-garden. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN of CARPENTERS, 
who thoroughly on his trade, and who is com. 

; i management of the shop and yard of a 
uilder’s business in — _— to ———— the 
— Address, stating terms and all particulars, 
The Builder.” 1, York street, Covent-garden. ‘ 











TO PARENTS AND GUAKDIANS. 
ANTED, in the office of a Surveyor and 
Builder,a PUPIL, who will have every facility of obtain- 
He will be treated as one of the 
family. A premium will required —Address, A. C. Post-office, 





prize, M. Claud Ferdinand Gaillard (Paris). | gineer, has suggested a plan to prevent rail-| Wiuehester, Hants 


Architecture: Ist grand prize, M. Paul René way trains from running off the rails, and for 
Leon Ginain (pupil of Lebas, Paris); Ist second | stopping them instantaneously. It consists of 


Douillard (Nantes). Painting: 
prize, M. Felix Fossey (Paris). 
tectural designs for a gymnasium are, for the | operation all at once on every carriage of the 
most part, very creditable, and show great skill | train, by turning a screw either on the locomo- 


i 
bs F - ~e : “ .. | penters’ and Joiners’ Shop, capable of making working drawings, 
prize, M. Louis Francois Douillard (Nantes) ;/two distinct parts-——a third or middle rail | settin 


2nd second prize, M. Marie Julien Michel | (before suygested), with guides, the object of | 


Phe archi- | the line—and a set of brakes which come into | duties of this braned o 


in the application of colour. 


‘tive or on the tender. The two parts, he re-| 


WANTED, by a Builder in a market-town in 
Lincolashire, a steady, active POREMAN in the Car- 


and cutting out Guth. eogertatondiag the w R 
generally conducting that branch of the business. filling up 

time at the bench when not so ed. good statr. 
ease hand, and be also able and willing to andertake ter's 


and 
his 


He must be a 





2nd grand which is to prevent the carriages running off | work connected with farm buildings, Keeping time—the usual 
a 


duties of this branch pe pes : Resp 

rs postpaid, stating wages and quali- 
fications, addressed to A. B. we Noble's, bookseller, Market. 
| place, Borton, will have attention. 





W ANTED to APPRENTICE a respectable youth, 
about fifteen years of age, to » Carpenter and flder. 


z = ; t fi 
OpeninG Estimates IN SCOTLAND.—We marks, may be applied separately, but he has | A smail premium will be given Address, A D. at Mr. Rapson's. 


are informed that the Inverness master house- | 
carpenters, appearing to feel aggrieved at the | 
manner they are often treated after bestowing | 
much pains upon plans and specifications, have | 
come to the resolution that “ noestimate shall | 


combined them, as the objects are of equal 
importance. 





name Sa 


TENDERS: 


For building a public-house in the Grove-road, Bow: 


be given for work advertise! to be settled by | Mevers. wee “epammcaameningee” ry 
competition, unless the parties giving in offers Hedges, Bow........0.ssese-sss+ 1,595 0 0 
are allowed to be present when the estimates | . oe ey emg “ — .* 
are opened; the meeting considering it but| Blackburn ....................... 1,409 0 0 
justice that the several candidates should be | Perry, Hackney ............... 1,404 0 0 


made aware of the different names of the com- | ‘ 


titors, and have the satisfaction of knowing | 
ow their several offers stand in comparison | 
with that of the successful candidate.” | 
DratnaGe or Carpirr.—At a meeting of | 
the Local Board of H-alth held last week, the | 





: Preparing for Publication, in 16mo. neatly bound, a 
HISTORY IN RUINS; 
A SERIES OF 
LETTERS TO A LADY, 
Embodying a Popular Sketch of the History of Archi- 


drainage question, which has been kept open | tecture, and the Characteristics of its various Styles, from 


in an uniortunate manner for the last twelve 

months, was finally settled in favour of the pipe | 
system against a very strong and to some! 
extent interested opposition. It is sincerely to | 
be hoped that it will be immediately proceeded | 
with, seeing the dreadful state of many streets | 
in this town,—reeking with the most nauseous | 
effluvia,—a state of things which told too 

strongly and too fearfully at the last visitation 

of the cholera, some three years past. 

Tac as GLASS FOR GREENHOUSES, &c.— | 
A correspondent proposes to substitute talc, 
which can be split into extremely thin and 
light layers, instead of glass, in greenhouses, | 
conservatories, &c. Being so much lighter 
than glass, he remarks, not such strong frames | 
are required. The article, he adds, would not 
be so readily destroyed by fire as glass, and 
neither would hailstorms affect it, not being 
so brittle. ‘The cost of this article, too, is con- 
siderably less than glass, and our corre- 
spondent is told it has been tried in several 
places and found to answer. 

Tue Iron TRADE.— At the preliminary | 
meeting of this trade, held at Wolverhampton 
on Thursday last, a further advance upon the 
prices of iron of 20s. per ton was declared, in 
addition to the previous 20s. Originating at the 
partial meeting held at the same place on the 
Sth ult.; bringing the price of bars and rods 
to 8/. per ton, hoops 81. 10s. and sheets 9/. 10s. 

By some this step is considered as rather a 
critical experiment, while others seem fully 
satisfied of its stability —Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette, 


| OYAL COLOSSEUM (eve 


the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With Illustrations. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, F.RS. &c. 
and of the Royal Institate of British Architects, 


Subscribers’ Names will be received at No. 1, York-street. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. __ 





The Wood Worm.—A correspondent asks for infor- 
mation as to any means of checking the ravages of the 
wood worm? It is in the tie beams and rafters of the 
roof of a large house De wood is of Baltic fir), and 
threatens its entire destruction in a few years. 
“T. A. W.,” “J. B.,” “The First Architect’’ (declined 
with thanks), “E. A.,” “Y. and Son,” “ W. 8. jun.,” 
“FL.” “J. W. G.” (we are unable to assist), “ H.W.” 
(in answer to the question, No), “ H. F. L.,” “W. E.,” 
“A. Le. 8h Be MEE, | AR: San foe 
tect” (declined with thanks), “F. O. W.,” “B. C.” 
(under our mark), “‘M.” (ditto), “ H. B.,” “ The Kari of 
Bs” “3. FMP Be and *S. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
‘* Rditor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MONDAY at 


HALF-PRICE).—The Pauorama of London, Saloon of 
Seulpture, Conservatories, Gothic Aviary, Swiss Cottage. &e. &e. 
Open daily from halt-past Ten till Five o’dock. In the Evening, 
from Seven till Ten. “ Paris by Night,” and the whole Establish- 
ment brilliautly il'uminated—Admission, Day or Evening, 2a. 
Children and Schools half-price. 


CYCLORAMA, ALBANY-STREET.—In con- 
sequence of the illness of some of the Hungarian company, will be 
continued for a short time, the seven magnificent Tab'eaux of the 
Crystal Palace, Daily, at Three ; Evening. at Eight o'clock. Ad- 
mission, is,; Children and Schools half-price, 


TO ARTISTS, INVENTORS, &c. &c.—The 

Directors of the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 
(Patron, H. R. HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT). respectfally 
give Notice that DRPOSIT4 of GENERAL INTEREST are 
RECEIVED. and sbly described to the Public, FREE OF FX- 
PEN-E. The EXHIBITION. and all the POPULAR LEC- 








TURES, including Mr. BUCKLAND’s LECTURE on MUSIC, 
a: usurl.— Admission, ls. ; 
Price, 


Schocls, and Children under tea, half- 


| 2. Ebury -street, Pimlico. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION as 
CLERK with a BUILDER, or any other Mercantile Firm, 
where he can make himself useful, Can furnish a reference from 
the gentleman he has just left.—Address, W. B.S. 95, 8t. John- 
aed, Cae 
TO BUI! DERS AND PAINTERS. 
WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young Man 
Ww 











who understands Painting aud Graining, and is conversant 
with the different branches of the trade. Wages not_so much an 
object as constant employmeut.— Direct, T. 8. A. Office of * The 
Builder,” York-street, Covent-garden. 


TANTED, by a thorough practical JOINER 

2 a t ’ 
\ the JOINER WORK. lefour only, of any number of 
houses. or to superintend the same as Foreman ; can haveexcelient 
testimonials as to ability frum builders where he has em- 
ployed,—Address, post-paid, A. Z. 56, Shepperton-terrace, a 
mary Branch-bridge, Hoxton. 


YOUNG MAN who has been accustomed to an 
Architect's office is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— 
Address to T. Z. 37, Gracechurch-str et. 


seer t) CARPENTERS AND OTHERS. 
A YOUTH, 17 years of age, wishes to ARTICLE 
ve HIMSELF too goed tondanman in the shove tustann qual 
he is 21. Asmall premium will be givea.— Address, pre-paid, to 
w. H. -, Skinuer-street, Somers-town, : 


N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
and DESIGNER is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT in 
Town. Ile is well acquainted with perspective, has a 
of colonring, and is »ccustomed to the preparation of working 
drawings, &o.—Addross T. A, 46, Queen Anno-street, Cavendish- 


square. 


BUILDER’S CLERK is desirous of a fresh 
ENGAGEMENT either permanently or otherwise ; his 

experience in measuring and oteatiog bas been very consider- 
able ; he is also well versed in office duties, yeas qe A 5 of 
y 




















| ascertaining the cost price of description of work w' ma’ 
| arise at a building ~—Address Z. %. Mr. Allea, Union-read, Clap- 
| ham-rise, Surrey. 





A RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and BUILDERS 
| LX requiring a MANAGING or PRACTICAL ASSISTANT, at 
ill find the advert acq 


| a moderate calary, w au aequisi 

| superintended os works and been in eminent offices; is 
| thoroughly versed In p' 2 working drawings. taking 
lout quantities, measuring and pricing work, superin' ’ 


bookkeeping, &c.— Address, SURVEY, 3, Sloane-square. 


IRE!—TO THE BENEVOLENT. — The 

ASSISTANCE of the BENEVOLENT PU LIC is earnestly 

poeple hd on pot of the es whose Toola, to me 

pwards of 6001. uninsured, were en 

the might of Send-y, October 3rd, by the calamitous fire on the 

prem/ses of Mr. 8. Grim:dell, builder, Bell-lane. Spitalfields. The 

Bi whe With re ‘my ceive acknowl . 

ona — 

Referee made to Mr. PRICE, at Mr. danuacits Ole. 
pi 











WANTED, in the neighbourhood of Peckham, 
from Seven to Fourteen Acres of BRICK BARTH.— 
Apply. with full particulars, to D. F., Mr. Allingham’s, Stationer, 
Blackfriar’s- road. 
REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME. —The superior 
manner in which the above ms ground renders it ohenen for 
eonerete or stucco than any other lime or cement. The lime 
for mortar is barnt on an improved prine’ple, leaving scarcely an 
core, The satisfaction y ex by Eneineers, Archi- 
tee 8, and Contractors of the above. ¢ 
Gibbs, Canning. and Co.’s Blue Vitrifid Bricks, 


tions, Ber d Fi - 
hOaAN™ PowrLaND. PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 


Cements «f the best quality. 
SECONDS, PAVIOKS’, STOCKS, and other Bricks, 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, 6, South Wharf, Paddington. 











Heaney 
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Jorwertes free on the ponaips of pir poaage stam ps. 
to GEORGE GODWIN, F.RA. 
{TECTURAL BOTANY |. setting fo 


oe Distribution of Foliage, Rg tae 
t 
with twenty for = Reveeating ornioes, Spand drits, 


&c. Among other plants 

the poem Moschstellina, Ranunculus Aquatilis, | 

Geranium Pyrenaigam Nepeta . eeeeae, Tropeolum, Aquilegia | 
By W. e Rie Pits, PSA, PRLBA. 


teresting | Hy nga, Tonton, Botany has ocen 
pi “animth for he A Ee -? a letter to | 


pana year. The 
[— tothe public laws, dictated by nature, suitable for art 


Part IL. will — be published. 





Plates, 
HE BRITISH WINTER. GARDEN : a prac- 


Oct. 98, 1848 he suggest 
inted_in sin ne Ba der.” Dee. 9, in the | 
r. Griffith has in view, is that of submit- | 


| 


j 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 

The FIFTH Perv Enea ny DINNER will be held at 

he TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on THURSDAY, | 
“> 

SAMUEL MORTON raze Be? President, in the Chair. 


Angell, Samuel, esq. | ¢, Henry, esq. | Pennethorne, J. esq. 
District Surveyor. Gough, Benj. esq. Parker, T. R. esq. 





Anson, E. J. jun. esq. Greaves, Rich esq. | Phillips, F. H. esq. 
Balam, C €8, esq, nm, Mr. George. Potter & Co. —— G. 
Barnes, K. esq. e m. esq. | Kichardson, R. | 
Barnett, \ ~ — St } . Mr. 
Bird, Stephen, esq. Rendell and Seun- | 
Bird, r George. Hi — oa di 


Treasurer Holmes, Mr. Jobn Rawlins, W. W esq. 
Bird, Mr. Joseph. Hutchons, Mr. Wm. Reading. Mr. Wm. 
| Bird, Mr. Edward. ead, Mr. George. Rolt, Peter, esq. M.P. | 
Brown, Mr. Edward. Helling, Mr. J. } Smith, G. Spencer‘ 
Bulmer, Mr. John Harding. Mr. Wm. 
| Burstall, R. K. esq. | Harding, Mr. W.jun. Smith Mr. Thomas | 
| Blashfield "99 aa Jackson, Thos. esq, Sapwell. M r. J. 
Be James, Mr, Jabez. Skeat, Wii tills, esq. 


tical Treatise on Lm emer showing their heir general at ity | 
d ‘Landscape 


in oe formation of Garden au Seenery,and their 
™m of prone, * . fand Removal, from one to fifty 
feet in helen as witttee at Ei vaston Castle. 
WILLIAM BARRON, Head Gardener. 


BRADBURY and EVANS, li, Bouverie-street. 





oe Se. 6d 
Hor TO LAY OUT ‘~ SMALL GARDEN. 
intone’ asa Guide to Amateurs in Choosing, Forming, or 


‘By EDWARD KEMP, Landreape Gardener, Birkenhead Park, 
THE HAND-BOOK OF GARDENING. For 


pe we of all persons who possess a Garden of limited extent. 
rice 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 


is day is published. in foolscap Svo. ORNA 
RACTICAL HINTS ON AMENTAL 
PLANTS AND PLANTING- a. a description of all 
Evergreens adapted for the climate of Great Britain ;—Soil and 
Situation —— le for each, and proper Time for Planting ;—with 
a reatise on the Cultivation of American Plants, the new Sikkim 


ANDISH and NOBLE. 
Printed forthe Kuthon te Bt ADBORY and EVANS, 11, 
uverie-street 


(THE QUARTERLY | REVIEW, No. CLXXXII. 
is published THIS 








= 
. British Bards and Stonehenge. 
p ponies Islands, 


MURKAT, J Aieumanhoatrest 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE CITY. 
AWSON’S mEeCEawes’ 3 MAGAZINE, for 


OCTOBER ice ls. contains, many other articles, 
An AKCHITEOTU: HAL GLANCE a the CITY, which will be 


ued in pum bers. 
ROBERT HASTINGS, Carey-street ; and RICHARDSON, 
Cornhill 








Second Edition. rice 2s. 64. bound in cloth, 
THE STUDENT 


P “Tt contains many use — ions, and is written with good | 


, and we commend the as calculated to awaken 
the tion of the stadent to the work that is before him.” | 
--The iy =p) 


“Prom Mr. J. B. ketean 
to the Student in Architecture,’ ne ich appear to be thoroughly | 
practical ; useful annotati 


has added ome 
Pee eee tae Ovitie 
~ WHITTAKER and 00. London. 
LARDNERS HANDBOOK OP NATURAL PHILO- 
Di WitQPHY AND ASTHONOM 


day, large 12m 
HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY | 
and ASTRONOMY. 





By Proursrcs LARDNER, formerly Professor of Natural | 


ogg Astronomy in University College, London. 
: containing Heat, Common Electricity, Magnct- 
ism, and Voltaic ‘Electricity. With 200 woodcuts. 
* The Third Course (completing the work) will contain 


neem and Meteorol 
London: TAYLOR, WALTON, and MABERLY, 28, Upper 
ie. 


Gower-street, aud 27, Ivy: 
Just published, in oe i nee for A od pocket, neatly printed 
THE BUILDER’ s. “POCKET-BOOK of 
REFERENCE: containing nasperons Tables, calculated 
wan and Iron 


from riments on the St of Timbers, 
ty my Nagee o e 3 the Herencth and Weight of Straps 


the adhesi wer of nails of f different sizes ; 
and Bala the a pen ecdan ¢ Flooring. Shoring, &c. ; and a 
Variet of other ixdeeseation useful to al 1 persons conn with 
= To which is added a Concise Mohod of Calculating the 
ue of Leaseho Md and Prechald Prop vty. 
ENKY MALPAS, Surveyor 
London : ROUSE and CO. 47, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 














TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


in ARCHITECTURE. | me 
ROBERTS. | MARR Y YoMRINe, i 4 Ola Gears ‘lane. W Apply 


Stirling, Mr. Thos. 


Cubitt, itr Alderman Jackson, Mr. H. W 
William, M irtag, Mr. Wm. 


Cozens, Mr. Thomas, Kendall, E. jun. Soward, Mr. J 
Clowser, Mr. T. cea Diet Simkin. Mr. Willan 
Carter, Mr. Edward. | Lee, illiam, esq. Sanders, Mr. 


Collins & Stanbury,! 
Me-srs. Birming-| 
ham. 

Dunnage, Wm. esq. N 

Der. Mr. Bheneser | Norris, Mr. William 

nm, Mr. J. jun. 


Locke, George, esq. | Stephens, Mr. *s J. 

M Troup, James, esq. 

a Tyerman, Thos. esq. 

Thos. esq. | Tillott, J. esq 
Turnbull. Mr. Thos. 

Vigers, Mr. E. 


Mr. William. | Newse 
cree Mr. J. H. Oldfield: Charles, ony Wagstaff, James, esq. 
Ellie, Wm. esq. | Oldfield, C. Fred. esq |) Webb. w illiam, esq, 
Eyre, Walpole, esq, | Guthwaite, Mr. J. Watkins, Mr. 8. 
Fo esq. | P Thos. esq. | Watts, Mr. R. jun 


rest. R rf 
Grissell,T. ae. B.A. Piper, T. jun. esq | Walker, Josh. es. 
. esq. | 


Gardiner, W. 


| at his Manufacto 


| of PRES CH PAPERS, from t ange 


Gentlemen desirous of promoting the interests of the Institu- 
tion by becoming stewards, will be pleased to forward their names 
to the Secretary. Mr. A. G. HARRIS, at the Office, 476, New 
Oriented, of whom tickets may be obtained, Qs. each ; also 

Mr. GEORGE BIRD, the Treasurer, 23, Edgware-road ; the 
Stewards and at the Bar of the Loudon Tavern. 


DAPER- HANGINGS, E. T. ARCHER'S 
patented ——— Blocks, = crn ers, and Artistical Labou 
r all ki rs adapted for internal | 
decorations PAY ELLED PEOORA TIONS fitted up on the 
walls of the extensive Show Kooms, in every knows style, and for 
all rs — by of known merit. 
ye on hand a CHOICE and EXTENSIVE SELECTION 
manufacturers ‘n Paris. 
there is the choicest | 








Attached to th 


| assortment of CABINET P URSITURE. in London, of the best | cas 


i 


make, and upholstery ods of the first fabric, Brussels carpet. 
2s. &1. per yard ; floor cloths, the best t ean be made, cut to any 
dimensions , 2s. 34. por yard See eens pauses atataas, 2S the finest | 


fabric, 5 feet wide, 8s. 
ET. *ARC HER’S. 471, Oxford-street. 





DAPER- HANGINGS, the Chea eapest in London, | ¢ 


at CROSS’S Wholesale ‘and Retail Warehouse, 22, Great | 
| Portiand-street, Oxford-street, where builders and the trade | 
— Legg from a stock of 50,000 pieces, at the following reduced | 


| Pri | 


Decorator, 
 Teceived some ‘Short Hints | dite +h, informs Builders and the Trade, that all orders entrusted to 
ons on the art of = to any amount. 


Good Bed - room Papers. 

Painted Marble, Granite, and Oak Pa 
Superior rt jee Drawing rvom apers from lid. do. 
SEIT OE 0 ninssinc epvarsadceesesvene from 2 





~ ‘TO BRICKMAKERS. 
SHES and BREESE FOR SALE; good 
ip 


y to) 


a. nay 
roug! 
| These 


| to deficient in body, and reducing the 


| Ipswich, Dublin, ae "Belfast, J 


(OAK STAINING and _VARNISHING.— 
and Varni-hing of Ch fe. done for 


| feo suace se peryard b: WILLS A 
Oak Stain, Sa. per gallon. 





STAIN Foon DEAL TO IMITATE b CALL 


the te the tt rgallon. Varnishes 
W:NAYLOW'S Staine maybe had at Se eule Waraabes for 





FU Sie reawannnt Wate a ie, ante 
| by its costliness 1 hitherto restricted ts the use af thea — 
and ny of the ordinary white 

Four years 


their manufacture 
large scale, aud put this elegant rhite 


in competition with White 
qreerioity over every other paint hitheste known 


frei pastoustacions, uently made from zine ores, con- 





ties for which the original - x 


In justice yt the pruprietors these 


these shouldsnot be 


confounded with 
| the original, sold under the pretence that it all tke 


Hossvcn’s is enti free from i 
oe a eet ay Aaa any nieiaus pospettios 


name be. re pale the 
| a to 
yaw 9 -—~"' anaes substitution of the inferior 


* HUBSUCK, LONDON, PATENT ” 


ond if the cock hes neS been co mashed, the Teason is obvious. 
The powdered White Zine also may be had for grinding in oil ; 
and 


for use —_, for for gutta hb 
for i ae decorations, and purposes where it is 


vee spirit &e. &c. nohen 
A circular particulars 
HU BBUCK and SON, Celour Manufacturers, op vd puutethe Leen 





URE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT 
of the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC M LINING COMPANY 
of BELGIU M,—This Paint is superior in ev to White 


teed. which it su: in whiteness and brilliat it at r 

= pea fod is, therefore, susceptible of a ery his 
— It is by sea-water, sulph hydrogen, or any 
other a 


WHITE ZINC PAINT having none of the poisonous qualities 
workmen, 


of White Lead, avoids the dangerous sicknessto which w. 
| a8 well as persons inhabiting newly-painted houses, are subject, 


The VIEILLE MONTAGNE COMPANY import the Oxide in 

ing their mark, VM, without which none are genuine, 

and se be obtained 4 or a, at the Co at 
the lowing places, viz. ndon, 

Hull, Newcastle, Leith, Gi ich. 


ew-road, and 
A enter h Ani tke 
low rates = BR. Anderson and Co, 


~~ y 
The mineny employ a painter, who will undertak: 
description of painting in Zine by contract. ned 
Since its introduction inte the United ingd the Fy emped 
ference. The public is cautioned, that if White Zi Zine Paint ‘s 
oo it a very inferior paint, and peels and washes 


For fu icularsapply to Mr. H. T. SCHMO General 
Agent for my wi nited K _ on the Company's yea Man- 


andthe most eminent professional men 


| chester-buildings, Westmont 





Imitator of Woods and, 
73, Old-street-road, Shore- | 


H. MANNING, 


Marbles, and House 


G. 


his care will meet with the most prompt attention. Estima*‘es for 
Orders by post punctually attended to. 





| (THE BEST MATTING and MATS, of Cocoa- 


with | 


MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL) 


H NU FACTURER, No, 149, Fleet-street, London. 
a = are prepared in various degrees ‘of hardness and 


tl “ a H for drawing on wood. F F light and shading. 
H Ey for architectural use. for genera! use, 
H for engineering. B black for shading 
ee (and black for dra BBB ditto ditto 
B hardand w- i itto. 
- ing. BBBB ditto «_ ditto. 
M medium. 


Sold by all the principa! Stationers in town or country. 


Wixpow BLINDS. TYLOR and PACE, 





Window 
Hanover-squire 3, Queen street. 
the following PRIckS of WINDUW BLS 
pay as being made in the b s° 
roan ay eg ped pe wet sella 
ve orcas vet ze wire 
Ye lod; oi sine oh in ditto, in. 81; 


cartped 5 _ on Cy 
pe he alate pastes 


eta to FAMILIES FURNISHING, 
who study Ei — Freneh - lished 


By. ay 
guiness Bs Sees binet, 
Carpet, Looking ass, and i thee Estimates 
given, and a list of prices sent post-free. 


MPTON HOUSE, 22 and 23, QUEEN’S- 
— KUTLDINGS, KNIGHTSBRLDGE. 


maaner : :+Venetian blinds, 
on rollers, tt Li - ditto, 
mes, 


a dthe trade, 











BE uite! it KNOWN to all MEN KEEPING 
KSES, yes AT leasure or business, that with MAKY 
WEDLARES 0 BRUISERS end CHAFF.CUTTERS the 


ay save seven sh ittings out of every sovereign laid out in food, 
ba the animal will improve ic a very short time,—30 per cent. 
118, FENCHURCH-STRERT. ~ poeed of spurious imitations, 


which destroy the goodness of the oa 


nut Fibre.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhi sition, awarded 
| the Prize Medal e: ‘= = ae, Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 
| 42, Ludgate-hill, Lo | 


HURCH BELLS of the highest quality of tone 
and finish, at Is per lb. Peals of beils recast and augmented. 
House My with turned edges and ee iron clappers, at 


ot Te Cocks at eae Bee ced prices.—Apply to 
B REE’ CIT ‘and OSBORNE, Bishopsgate Pounds. Skinner-street, 








| description of painting and 
White Zine Paint. 


pee 


HE VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING 
CUMPANY beg to jaf on ~, ‘er that ot ere se 


} pointed Messrs. T. and 8. KNIGH 


~ 


Southwark, as their — who ft: 
with the Pure 





THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAL CO NY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; — 
Manufacturers of 
PATTINSON’S OXICHLORIDE of LEAD.— 
The eB... Wy L— - , duri last 


of 
large scale, to supply it with 
and to execute orders without delay, now poseeed bring 
of Lead their friends and “the 











Londoa. and valuable pre 
| public. yey r} it will not, in the t age, be condemned 
us nd 
ARPAULINS FOR COVERING ROOFS fecanse it = tally take Spies aetal ae mit rust make ite 
ng Repaira, SCAFFOLD CORD and every description | tures of this coun 
or Ror E J used by Belk lers upon oe lowest terms. arquees and f Lead is a chemical com 
tem) Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per posts receive the | one pe ate fhenkent one valent of 
most prompt attention. WILLIAM PIGGO 115, Lead; th: Lead is a chemical 
anufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty's es com’ of one equivalent of Oxide of Lead, and one equivalent 
Board of Ordnance. (or th outed = ‘Acid, - ‘se = 
| chemical | x of Lead. Now there is no reason to 
BON ARD SUGDEN, Manufacturer of Doors, | conclude only compound of lead 
hes, and Frames to the Trade, 59, @ road, Ber- | valuable asa paint, and still less that it should be the best com- 
aula “> inform builders and others that he has always on | pound of In point of fact it is not so, for 
Sale a large Assortment of DOORS, SASHES, and FRAMES of | the newly-disoo in most, if not in all respects, is 
the best quality, at greatly reduced prices. W: ll-seasoned four | far sa ; its colour is brilliantly white, and in a number of 
panel 14 in. square doors, 3. 10s. per dozen ; 1} in. sashes.and frames | cases it has been against the best White Lead that could be 
ete, with and sashes double hung, fitted obtained, and a — of upwards of two years it has been 
' in and primed, 8 guineas per dozen.—P.S. A full list of prices may found to retain its white colour, considerably better than the lead 
be had on application. | which it was tried. 
| it the — and a= most important it 
* 2 7 very of 3 
URRAND’S “ BONDED and SUFFERANCE | ~ which term the power of covering surface and 4 
WHARF,” TIMBER PRESERV ING WORKS, ROTHER- | is un of the discoverer 
| HITHE.—BETHELL'S process consists in preparing timber | was ata period drawn to this ci and since 
with creosote, or oil of tar, and is particularly applicable for Rail- | that time the have abun- 
way Slecpers, Bridge Timber, Telegraph Posts, Piers, Docks, | dant o SS, of mg its superiority this important 
Harbours, &e. ; and the Outside Planking of Ships and Barges. | parti ‘ll doubt They have themselves performed a 
And also for use in the colonies, as being perfectly impervious to number at and have also caused a number of experi- 
the attacks of al land or marine insects. AYNWWS, Sir W. | mentsto be performed, in the large way, by various practical men, 
BURNETT'S, and MARGARY’S processes, in “adition to their | to ascertain ely its power as compared with the 


NDS, which they can | 


ouaae blinds of | 
ransparent blinds in great variety. 


reservative properties, are likewise non-combust | vle, and are, | 


jaan neatly, adopted in her Majesty's Dock Yards, as a preven- 


tive of fire in Ship Building ; and are also extensively used in | 


House, Farm, and gene Building. 


Extensive and most complete Machinery for the application of | 
the above processes has been erected on these premises, which, | 








being close to the great Timber Dept of the Docks, are advan-| In the no difference in the materials with 
raeme he mp Pech oe ‘or land conveyance, or re-shipment ; and from | which it is mixed is Oil and bein employed 

possessing Sufferance Privileges, are, consequently, equally ap- | as for work technically called " for work 
Plicable f ‘or Colonial and Foreign Trade. Ms | intended _to be varnished. For the use of Paper Stainers and 

le of charges and every particular of P. ST. Sa pak | Leather Dressers, the is found to be peculiarly suitable. 
| Supe intendent, on the Wharf; or at Mr. BUR Office, The Washington Chemical Com: strongly recommend this 
2, arlotte-row, Mansion- house, City. | ee substance to the of consumers, both on ac- 
| count of its economy, and its intrinsic good qualities as a paint. 
pa WALLS. —NEW PATENT PAINT, a4 AGENTS. 
d at the TOWER, by order of HER AJ ES’ M 

| HONOURABLE BOARD of ORDN NANCE; at the TUNNEL ; | LONDON ..---sceesssee J eaTR Bundall, Spence, and Co 
ZOOLUGICAL GARDENS, Regent’ park, and various other Mr. Cooke, 7, Sise-lane. 

[oer apg Ay private buildings; ia quantities to finish twenty square LIVERPOOL ..... ee aa . akiel 

PATENT LIQUID CEMENT for the fronts of houses, for | (emma : = _ ors ; 

beauty pre-eminent, giving the a’ Co ne ee qe | SUNDERLAND. arenes cm. t epson. 


| street, 


—_ ee 2. cost _ O01 


it Ss, 2 21 
Oe ATENT MINERAT. LINC PAINTS, invaluable for cheap- | 
ness, beaut Lane pamemenee, ready for use. White Stone and | 
Lead, 5s d Blues, 6s per gallon 
BLACK MINERAL PAINT, very permanent, half the usual 
price ; only 2 per gallon. 


NEW PATENT COLOUR for inside do work, may be applied on | 


Wood, Stucco, Cement, or over Oi! Paint » smell, and wil | 
dry inan hour. In casks of 1 cwt. at 14s. 

@. BELL and ©O, Steam Mill:, 2, W: ling 
London. 


‘on-street, Goswell- 


| DEV: tier ‘AND 


CORNW 
EDINBURGH AND RAST) Mr, Wm Bailes. 
DO AST OF BOOTLAND. | place, Edinburgh ™ reenside- 

| aneee AxD. WES } Mr. John Slimshaw, Glasgow. 
DUBLIN AND SOUTH OF) Mr. P. Linskey, 0, ‘ 
OTTER nn} tee Demis” matte Abbey 
“BELPAST ...ccsccsssessvens FMR Wiliam Stevenson, jun 
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THE BUILDER. 


_[Ocr. 9, 1852, 





OANS.—Persons desirous of obtainin 

ADV ANCES from 50 to 230. upon sa personal 
security, ——— by easy instalments, extending oe * 
lengthened are invited to examine the > principles of the 
BRITISH Kore ITUAL SUBSCRI RIPTION LOAN ASSURANCE 
CLASSES. — Prospectuses, and every information may be 
obtained on ap heation at "the British Mutual Life Office, 17, New 
Bridge-street, Black friars. Rules 6d. each copy, or 1s per post. 
Note.—Four new poem are now in course of formation for 
Lon: don, and will immediately commence operations 


TONEY ON LOAN, , at 3. per Cent. per 
i Annum—A RNEWAY'S at CRITE — NOTICE I Is 
pS GIVEN. that the Trustees of this Charity are enabled 
to lend out the Trust Moneys to poor occupiers or traders resident 
within the City and Liberty of Westminster, that is to say, 

within the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John the Evangelist, 
St. Anne, Soho, St. Clement Danes, St. George, Piocorereraces 
St James, St, Martin-in-the-Fields, St. Mary-le-Strand, and St. 
Paul, Covent Garden. The amount of each loan is not to exceed 
14a. is to bear interest after the rate of 31 per cent. per annum, 

and is to be secured by the bond of the borrower, with two sureties. 
Printed Forms of Application, and all necessary information, may 
be obtained by applying perso mally, between the pours « * 





MERCH: ANT’S & TRADESMAN’ 8 MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET 
TRUSTEES. 
Jeffery Smith, esq. Ry Fergusson, esq. 


Thom 
ADVANTAGES OF TERED “BY THIS SOCIETY. 
Policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 
All the medical —t tA by ng - aaate. 
Assurances ferTour 

ONPEITO ae UF POLICIES. 
Assurers unable, or who find it inconvenient, to pay Fanny wf 








AIR HEAD _ HARBOUR and NORTH 
ma further applications MINING NPany. ta 
Company after THURSDAY next, “he 13th inst. -_ 





THE, PERMANENT WAY COMPANY beg to 


eall the ye of 





eye as they fall due, may have a credit on 


Loans granted on personal and other securities, in connection 
with life assurance. BONUS. 


The following table shows the Bonuses declared on Policies 
eftected with this Society prior to ‘oth March last :- = 








z hr lock in the day, at the office of the Clerk an’ 
Fi eee TCT 
pbsenae Clerk and Solicitor to the Trustees. 

NOTE —The Trustees rei  . Cn coqensd Wotecoter ia over 
> der such a ons for loans as have 

ae ¥! me yt ~e the first day of the month.—The 

sureties must be ad den 


[ MPERL AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Loe ye ane on. 
Thomas Newman Hun airman. 
John Horsley Palmer, Nay Sm ae Chairman. 
off ‘New Scace or Premicas on Insurances for the whole term 
been adopted, by which a material redaction 
lages below 50 years. 

Focr-FirTas, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum insured, 
to an peeataiene payment in Cash, or to the reduction and ultimate 
extinction of future premiums. 

Owe-tHirp of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the policy, 
to be paid off at convenience, ‘by which means 1,500 may be in- 
sured for the present outlay otherwise required for 1,000. 

Loaxs.—The Directors will lend sums of 50/, and upwards on the 
security of Policies effected with this Company for the whole term 
of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

Secvrity.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 

rotected b A large Subscribed Capital frum the risk incurred by 
embers of Mutual Societies. 

Isscrances without perticigation in Profits may be effected at 
reduced rates. AMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament, Capital, 500,000. 
Ralph Creyke. on. "Rawolite Hall 


cnag Sneed on emia tat, 
L ompson, esq. She: utton 
Banke ome Ovenm, Clough, and Co. York. 
Actvary and Secretany.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 
The attention of the public is RANCHS called to the terms of 
this Company for LIF 4... ating" and to the distinction 
which is made between male and female lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for insuring 100. 
































Age % | Age | 
8 = A MALE. | A FEMALE —_— A MALE, | A FEMALE. 
birt if irth- | ————_ -— — 
uy. |Whole Life Premium: | day. | Whole Life Premiuma 
~ {£ead]eaa £sa4)£a4 
1 6| 1 76;186 4 46 311 6 338 
18 193;,17 0 wD 419; 313 3 
1466} 111 8} 1810 53 sil 6 4236 
so ;1M44 1ll 6 56 540 414 0 
<3 117 0 113 8 ~ 660} 513 6 
6s 1303 116 3 63 740 696 
“ | 38 0 119 9 66 840); 710 8 
3 |386 | 3 210 70 0 4 97 6 
a6 CCU 13 8 264 73 uw:s,n?é6 
” 219 9 212 0 76 ' 13 1 9 
43 363 317 3 80 15 12 10 
* Exawrte.—A gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,000. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 


22. ite. ; anda ot same age can secure the same sum for 
an annual paym of 191. 176. 6d. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premiam for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES 

are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms. 

, Asem for London, Mr. THOMAS 8. NOBLE, Solicitor, 5, St. 

hn-street, Bedford-row. 

‘= zents are wanted in those towns some no appointments have 
been mate. Aggtentioes to be mad 

Mr. L. NEW MAN, ‘Actuary and Secretary, York. 


NA‘ “ATIONAL ASSURANCEand INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
7, St. Marrin’s-PLack, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, LonDon. 
Established May, 1844 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 

The object of the Investment Department of this Institution, is 
to open equally secure and profitable of i t for 
the surpins capital of the oituent, and the vident savi of 
the industrial classes of the community. © persons desirous 
of placing their money out at interest, but unused to ngs 
securities, and inexperienced in estimating e ae this 
Institution offers immediate facilities, and an ity of 
realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by Seth cleas gomert- 
ties. in which alone the money deposited with the on is 


employed. 
Interest payable in January and July. 
CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate 
Deoeiecer Stock in the Tuvestment 











we. It t constitates, with the Le und, a guarantee for =i" 
of the i been orde’ 
render the security or the Assuved « ae —— st 
FOR SROURIBG LOANS 8 DEBT: 
a. og) varied and tomers Tables oe estitution will 
for soouring loans or debin: Tin mate we Premium by thie Table 
will tect the Interest of the Policy-holder from all contin- 


sencies, and + the Life assured to ured to proceed to, and reside in, any 


part oft the worl 
»METUAL Au ASSURANCE. 
be effected from 
fanire neat or end dati ona a O, Life. 


Credit Press half the amount of the fi ‘remiums. 
Medical men remunerated for their B — 


Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence greatly extended. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

A Novel Table has been constructed e ressly for th 
Institution, bem ge J a Parent, by me we payment of ws yery nal 
othe on pon hy mer. tS i; the + of -} 
soot neem tea age of 17 to ah 3.0F an equiva- 





Other new and tenes important Tables for Educational purposes, and 
Fadowments for Children, course ent 
oe, ay are in of construction, and will 





The Tables for Bgventioneny and Deferred Annuities, are parti- 
—_ deservi whether oss means of 
providing for a A Individual, or asa resource against the 
coqpeaticn of age, involving, as it does, the uncertainties of health 


Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tron ea " Y ee 
sea vac Ce TRS. wana Devaar | 

UN, M Di 
Applications for Agencies may be to the e Managing Director. 











2 ae 
.& © | 
ae <3 | Annual Sum Bonus Amount 
S22! o§ (premium assured. added. | now assured. 
4 £3 
Ten and a i< 
to 
| Z£a4 £ Zs 4, Ss. Se 
5 50 419 2) 1,000 9413 0 1,004 13 6 
4 40 3319 2 1,000 & 0 06 1065 6 0 
3 | B® | 24 b 0 1,000 4314 5 1,043 14 5 
| 











~~ GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. 
THOS. MUSGRAVE, ‘Secretary. 
5, Chatham-place, Blackfriars. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY. poseppereeed, by Special Act of Parliament. 10 

Viet, @. 35. Head Office, 26, ST. ANDREW- SQUARE, EDIN- 

The Report x, the Directors to the TWENTY FIRST ANNUAL 

MFETL at oat on 4th May, showed the following to be the 
| position of inigBociety =~ 


The Sums Assured amounted to .. “ore oo) 
Reven 36.960 


8.531 

Large Additions have been made to Policies. For casepia, 0 
Policy for 1.0001. dated ist March, 1832, page | a claim after 
payment of the premium in the ene year, would receive 1,514. ; 
and policies of later date in proport 

an next Trie~ nial ADeeraes | takes place on ist March, 1853, 

an additienal Bonus will be declared. 

+ POLICLES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE —The Directors 
have arranged thet Policies may. under n conditions, be 
declared indisputable on any ground whatever, after being of five 
ears’ endurance, and the saved be entitled to travel or reside 
yond the limite of eae. without payment of extra premium 


for such travelling 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
*,* Medical Referees paid by the Society 
Forms of Proposal, sea a all other i information may be had (free! 
on application at the Society's Office. street 


B 
‘corner of Cornhill), London. WILLIAM COOK . Agent. 





MPORTANT ADVANTAGES OFFERED to 

all CLASSES.— Life Assurance.— At nd pant time, when 
so many newly created insurance offices a vertising peu! jar 
adventnos the empernnes of aeering Le y ~* well-established 


be chrom | ¢ Direct 
OVIDENT CLERKS ASBOCTATION 
feel PA... in calling the attention of the public to their 
Tnstitution which was formed in 1840, under the patronage 
Rank of England bord the principal merchants and bankers of 
ceases ant the provinces, and which offers the following peculiar 
vantages :— 
1. Being enrolled under the Friendly Societies’ Acts, the sum 
a aan Ne padured to > = e! Sang < oe, Se 
out paymen prohate legacy . or un- 
fortunate circum tances or the reverses of trade. J 
ery five years, assurers of three years partici 
“. . An inv stot capital and a large enwual income, ofleting 0.per- 


fect euarantee. 
4. Claims paid immediatel er discount, and all ‘ies in- 
= in of sheet fraud. — 


disputable. ex: jute 
& erate te Pm et a 
can ment re, 
To Clerks in ation, from ite benevolent 


_2 The Mutual principle of Limacnnes end Division of Profits | °"Ey 








others interested in railways fo ad- 
vantages obtained by t fh jot inting rails, as exhi by the 
annexed extract from tof he Direstors of the Eastern 
ies Railway, to the halt meeting of held 
on the 35th August, Ling inven foot only ay es m large current ex. 
peg i ay pd, che perpanens we {,puthg Seevenns ines 
tear 
of both th eiend valling stock, and irae 
and seourily of the pag-engera ‘the 1 Thel ys a paakon 
Rend clea: whens 
Counties Railway, 
Indian, 
Fae Todi and Glasgow, on 
, Brick Bouth C. 
pageen and Nore extern, a 
Mo 
N and South. W unction, 
Waterford and Lime me 
So ,o > Mi r} etic 
wi 
And are also in aa ree of other railways. For 
lines not ve not 7p furnished 2 ‘he ¢ jompany draw altents draw attention _— 
may be oust = at ira rte pat gree: 
an 
largely adopted by the of the _ 
Great West Rail 
an and North Western, com, 
Midland Great Western pane. 
N 7 Abergavenny 
oo Cornwall, om a 
The Patent Cast-iron Sleepers of Mr. P. W. Barlow are ted 
jad diublesheaded rails of pattern, and supersede ie 
ooden sleepers. They are adapted on the a ilies 
Indian, 
idland, 
East Lancashire, 
and E aniskillen, 


ee oy Me rma Brey Jptermation 3, y Ay 


Festatnater or to WILLIAM howb , Secretary, 96, Great 


“Serie from the report of the Diaoctary of bad an 
Raltwey to the ) half-year ly meeting of 


th of A 
‘of fish-joi bas hi 

sioad autem = tiring a eso 

ock, and at a much reduced 


maintenance. 


Extract "al the 
the West Cornwall way, Vicia on the Spoh Augean 


“The result of the three monthy working of the new roils 
between Penzance and Cam 
ions See Sean 





the to - ° 
py 
The trial afforded additional monthe’' has 

your directors in the favourable opinion ex; by 

as the of Mr. Peter eo “y 
ex formed there 
can now be no doubt that its coupled with oat 
will effect 3 material 





fund attached. with an invested capital, offers benefit: bined | 





— Life Assurance —_—- no other office can as will be | 
seen on reference to the prospectuses, which can obteined atthe | 
office in London. or ta bd nomerous agents in the provinces. 


By order of the Board, 
eanAP a HENRY BYRNE, Secretary. 
42, Moorgate-street, Aucust 
TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS 

R. Ry L. PARAIRE is desirous of 
Gentlemen who require CR OGRRD AKCHI. 

TROTURAL” DRAWINGS. _ Externel. Internal, Isometrical 
Perspectives got up ; outlines of same neatly coloured, with back- 
ground, on terms that will ensure approval Temporary assistance 
given in getting u Piana, Elevations, Sections, Detail, and Work- 


where competition one prove w 
Address. 8, Rathbone-place. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING.— 
ie. "pRCOMATIV VE AMtist fn PRESCO. and ‘nail - ed 





.~A pupil wanted. 





| 








FOUNDRY AND IRON WORKS, 


63, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STBREET, DRURY-LANE. 


Mgnt BROS., 


¢ attention of the Trade to their of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY D ON, 
ornamental. 





either ° 

a Pinions. Lathes. and Steam nes; Rage ee 
etal. n 

A Rain-water Pi ke 

bricks Sash Weights, Alright sie, istings. 
Plain and Ornamental Vases 2 per cent. cheaper than Terra- 
Estimates for 

6 ven s Wroughtiron”Qlnder 

tion of i rout pect Fanaa Hole : 
attention to quality ond 


LOVE Re A 
168, DRURY -LANE, and 





notice, the embellissmento private ane public Dulldings. in any 

part oo ay we Kingdom. on the most reasonable terms, and in 

riba Classical, Mediswval. or Modern 8 Styles—Apply to 
£eG't Decorative Artist, 58. Pali-mall. London. 


MACHINERY for SAWING, PLANING, and 
A ortulan 





)UAN TITIES, SPECI FICATIONS, 
HEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, &c. 
pied, yd , or printed. 
"PLANS, ELEVATIONS, DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, &. 
phed or engraved. 
BUILDERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ ACCOUNT -BOOKS ; 
DRAWING PAPERS; . mounted and continuous. 
TRACING PAPER and bLorit’: ditto in lengths. 
GENERAL STATIONFRY, for th f BUIL 
ARCH HITEC! RCTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at began 
curren’ 





WATERLOW and SONS, 65 to 68, London-wall; and 
Parliament street, 
Contracts for the supply of f large establishments. 


Bu LLS of 
eeeett Genet enh ote eiiaren ae Se prices 


tities bey: 
ceil charged from Geometrical 
line of Wete be up Drawings, either in Out- 


17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 








‘TO ARCHITECTS, Tiber MERCHA ANI sé 
MBER MERCHANTS, AND BRICK 


THE be best and quickest iy tae on the wood, bricks 


houses, is 

ue eae pape 
0" 

the most precious articles, forms or injuring the quality of 


— any machinery nee en Teees Ey Bet ote cule, 


power. ; no 
pops he pene | nud eat thereby yes ba reduced by the use 


of the above valuable sto’ I i valion - 
Company’s Works, Pimlico; at M ’ Wchensiee Archi ge | 


post BOILESVE, EB 
French i ke ree Turbines, &c, 147, Fenchurch chet’ Dennen hed 





QUANTITIES.—DAY and a, 


Vi eet, Westminster ;  t~9 Son, and Payment, rome 
bead andere malsters, ers, millers, =~ manufactu and 





Work “otorend; Cogn, drt atten 00, of Hert 4 

5, " an 
of a Jae ee eae 

ofthe above. An their stock on hand is requested. 





gues $ EB, actions os Patent. 


TO BRICK AND TILE MANUFACTURERS. 
THOSE  Manofacturers desirous of making a 
cuniing Caer cniaee Fimeans hy a ia 4 

be put of means 
| IM —_ E 


Pose Pattee ot Fleet Sis, by 


Saeed poe eH 





POOP AR rape 


